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ABSTRACT 
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Lasonen, J. (Ed.) 1999. Workforce Preparation in a Global Context. Univer- 
sity of Jyvaskyla. Institute for Educational Research. Occasional Papers 8. 
ISBN 951-39-0631-0 
ISSN 1456-5153 

The task of vocational education is preparing workforce for national and 
global labour market, developing the national work culture, citizenship 
skills and individual lifelong learning skills, and promoting national eco- 
nomic growth and competitiveness. Advanced systems of vocational edu- 
cation attempt to provide vocational students with lifelong learning com- 
petencies, for example by qualifying them to enter not only labour market 
but also higher or further education or to alternate between working life 
and education. The status of vocational education and training in a given 
country is seen in the amount of public funds devoted to developing it 
within the educational system, its viability as an avenue to national and 
individual success, and its ability to attract young people and the adult 
population as an educational choice. Within this context, the chapters of 
the book cast light on vocational education from the perspectives of agents 
occupying various positions of senior experts. The first part of the book 
comprises national reports, arranged by region, discussing the status of 
vocational education and training, the standing of and need for research 
on vocational education, problems of gender equality in education in Afri- 
ca, trends in vocational policies in the United States, interaction between 
the economy and education in the Asian-Pacific region, entrepreneurship 
education, and on-the-job learning. The second part focuses on interconti- 
nental perspectives on vocational education, its status and provision, de- 
velopmental co-operation in this particular field, and the future prospects 
of vocational education and training. 
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Johanna Lasonen 

Institute for Educational Research 
University of Jyvaskyla, Finland 



Systems of vocational education and training and the usages that they in- 
volve are shaped by the historical, economic, cultural and social character- 
istics and contexts of each country and by special national features of occu- 
pational structures and of the development of the division of labour. Voca- 
tional education has the task of preparing the national and global work- 
force, developing the national work culture, citizenship skills and individ- 
ual lifelong learning skills, and of promoting national economic growth 
and competitiveness in the context of regional and global markets. Foster- 
ing equality, ethical values and environmental protection are issues that 
depend also on decisions concerning vocational education policies. The 
problems of the developing nations, which are easily overshadowed by 
the concerns of the developed countries, warrant special attention. In the 
context of developing and recognising human resources, formal and infor- 
mal education and training emerge as fields equally in need of considera- 
tion. 

Advanced systems of vocational education represent an attempt to pro- 
vide vocational students with lifelong learning competencies, for example 
by enabling them, after the completion of their education, to enter work- 
ing life and/or higher or further education or to alternate between work- 
ing life and education. Vocational education is increasingly embracing al- 
ternative models of constructing study programmes and alternative pro- 
gression routes and avenues of career development. The amount of esteem 
that a given country accords vocational education and training is seen in 
the degree to which vocational education has been developed using public 
funds within the educational system and in the degree to which the voca- 
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tional track offers the nation and individual citizens an avenue to success. 
Indicators of general esteem for vocational education are linked among 
other things with the degree of attractiveness of vocational education as 
an educational choice among young people and the adult population. 

The present publication has 21 chapters. The first part contains nation- 
al reports arranged by region discussing themes that may be of general 
relevance. In the African context the focus is on educational problems linked 
with gender equality. Professor Comfort Mndebele from Swaziland argues 
that women's education has prevented them from taking up demanding 
social duties in accordance with their abilities. At the same time, women's 
education does contribute to the foundations of social and familial well- 
being. In her chapter Professor Sidiga A Rahim Washi from Sudan brings 
out problems involved in women's education and literacy. The three con- 
tributors from the Americas focus on research on vocational education in 
Canada, trends in vocational policies in the United States, and entrepre- 
neurship education. Professor Marcelle Hardy takes up the global prob- 
lem of the marginal status of vocational education research. What makes 
this a problem is the fact that research plays an important role in develop- 
ing vocational education and training and in questions of curriculum de- 
sign and in systems-level considerations. Professor Curtis Finch surveys 
the social and historical context within which American vocational educa- 
tion policy has evolved during this century. Professor Victor Hemandez- 
Gantes concentrates on entrepreneurship education. His chapter is based 
on an empirical study that examined what kind of business incubators 
community colleges create locally. 

Together with his team. Professor Dar-chin Rau introduces his readers 
to the growth in demand for vocational education in Taiwan. First he dis- 
cusses, together with Dr Ming-chung Chiang, the increased volume of sec- 
ondary education as regards the vocational education sector. Vocational 
education faces the danger of losing touch with the demands of working 
life. Professor Dar-chin Rau and Dr T T Hwang report on the organisation 
of cooperation between enterprises and educational establishments. Tai- 
wan is an example of those Asian countries where economic growth has 
been based among other things on a dynamic and responsive educational 
system. Mr Matt Ngui continues the discussion on the interaction between 
enterprises and education in the Australian context. He argues that educa- 
tion and training activities are knowledge-based activities. He analyses 
the differences between research and the utilisation of research findings in 
universities and in vocational education. He shows how complex are the 
cooperative links, in the knowledge-based industry, between personal and 
organisational networks. 

The European contributions focus on questions of the status of voca- 
tional education as regards reform strategies, curriculum design, philoso- 
phy of education, lifelong learning in the workforce, entrepreneurship ed- 
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ucation, and work-based learning. Dr Johanna Lasonen presents an Euro- 
pean cross-national project that compared upper secondary education re- 
form strategies promoting parity of esteem between vocational and aca- 
demic education. Where Dr Lasonen suggests an overarching framework 
for analysing issues of parity of esteem involved in the four reform strate- 
gies identified by the project (vocational enhancement, mutual enrichment, 
linkages and unification), the focus of the chapter by Dr Sabine Manning is 
curricular themes (integrated learning processes, qualifying for higher ed- 
ucation and tracing careers). Dr Manning discusses the question of par- 
ity of esteem from the viewpoint of how secondary education could pro- 
vide students with qualifications with a dual orientation towards employ- 
ment and higher education. Mr Matti Vesa Volanen discusses the role of 
vocational education and training as an important tool of education and 
general human development. The chapter considers the origins of the sharp 
distinction between and the differential status of vocational and general/ 
academic education. Dr Leena Avotie and Professor Eija Pehu return to the 
subject of entrepreneurship education. They bring up a topical problem, 
the underrepresentation of women as compared to men among entrepre- 
neurs and business managers. They analyse the problem from the perspec- 
tive of the process of education and socialisation, guided by a conscious or 
unconscious sexually biased system of values and attitudes. Dr Johanna 
Lasonen concludes die European contribution to the book by outlining the 
findings of a follow-up study of a Finnish workplace learning experiment. 
Bridge From Vocational Education to Working Life or the 2+1 Structure in 
Finnish Vocational Upper Secondary Education. The findings are reported 
on the basis of the answers provided by the target groups of the experi- 
ment, providing a survey of employers', students', workplace trainers', 
and vocational teachers' assessments of workplaces as learning environ- 
ments. 

The second part of the book focuses on themes that may be character- 
ised as intercontinental perspectives. Dr Bradford Imrie argues that higher 
education systems are moving away from the single-subject academic de- 
gree to become pluralistic in provision. There is also a commitment to es- 
tablish parity of esteem between vocational and academic qualifications. 
The artificial dichotomy between education and training may also be su- 
perseded by and subsumed in the concept of learning - lifelong for indi- 
viduals, organisations and community bodies. Such aspects of the educa- 
tional process are linked by qualification frameworks constructed in vari- 
ous parts of the world (eg Hong Kong, New Zealand, South Africa, Scot- 
land). High school or upper secondary education (ISCED3) can be imple- 
mented as specialised high school, specialised vocational, or comprehen- 
sive high school programmes. Different programmes have qualified stu- 
dents in different ways. Dr Lung-Sheng Lee compares vocational pro- 
grammes in American, Japanese and Taiwanese high schools against se- 
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lected indicators. Dr C K Basu argues that a broad range of ecological, so- 
cial, demographic, economic and technological issues and an increasing 
demand for technical secondary education for women will not be met 
through traditional forms of vocational education and training curricula 
and provision. His chapter discusses a multi-dimensional approach to VET, 
new demands on VET teacher education and training, and the role of dis- 
tance learning. Mr Matt Ngui continues his discussion of human resources 
development and labour market policy issues in the Asian-Pacific region. 
The chapter outlines three case studies of the labour market in Australia, 
Malaysia and People's Republic of China. Mr Ngui goes on to suggest strat- 
egies for collective action in collaborative research and for sharing of re- 
sources by scholars and practitioners in vocational education between the 
member states of the European Union and the countries of the Asian-Pa- 
cific region. Professor Dennis Herschbach examines the problem of 
implementing and sustaining vocational education and training pro- 
grammes in developing countries. The chapter suggests that policy-mak- 
ers, donors and planners need to give much greater attention to under- 
standing the implementing context, appraising project complexity, and fit- 
ting projects to local contexts. Professor Herschbach develops a model in- 
tended as a means of examining the interdependent relationship between 
the implementing context and the technical dimensions of VET projects. 

Finally, as a future outlook. Director Armoogum Parsuramen introduc- 
es UNESCO's recommendations concerning technical and vocational edu- 
cation and training (TVET) for the 21st century. He also discusses the new 
roles emerging for TVET. 

The chapters of the book cast light on vocational education from the 
perspectives of agents occupying various positions of senior experts. The 
book's intended audience are administrators, planners, those involved in 
developmental research and other people in expert positions in the field of 
vocational education and training, and graduate students. Its aim is to 
arouse discussion about the problems of vocational education and their 
solutions. 
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CONTINENTS 



Africa 



ACCESS OF GIRLS AND WOMEN TO 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR THE 
WORKPLACE IN SWAZILAND 



Comfort B S Mndebele 

Vocational and Agricultural Education, University of Swaziland 
Swaziland, Africa 



Introduction 

Background to the Problem 

Endeavours have been made to reduce gender stratification within voca- 
tional education and the labour market in Swaziland. National policies 
have been developed to promote equal access of females to resources for 
the enhancement of women's full participation in economic development. 
However, society's, teachers' and students' attitudes are not easily changed 
because of firmly embedded gender-role norms and work force expecta- 
tions. Swazi society transmits sex stereotyped role models to children from 
early childhood through informal and formal education processes as well 
as through workplace role models. "In Swaziland gender biases and sex 
stereotypes are ingrained in societal attitudes held in the family, school, 
and workplace" (Mndebele, 1996, p.134). As Keregero (1995) rightly puts it 

(p. 20): 

The traditional values of the Swazi women are expected to include obe- 
dience, submissiveness, and humility. Women are also discouraged from 
being argumentative, critical and confrontational, particularly in the 
presence of men. The socialization process leading to these attributes 
tends to limit women's access to the kinds of educational opportunities 
which demand and enhance assertiveness, debate, dialogue, critical 
thinking, experimentation and inquisitiveness. 
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However, great efforts continue to be exerted through research endeav- 
ours to address gender disparity and equity problems in Swaziland (Mnde- 
bele, 1996). These are attempts to decrease the existence of sex stereotyp- 
ing and discrimination in vocational technical education (Mndebele, 1996). 

Statement of the Problem 

People's perceptions of gender roles can be an obstacle to educational, oc- 
cupational, and leisure choices. A solution to the problem of promoting 
access to, and equality in, vocational education may lie in changing atti- 
tudes and conceptions of gender roles embedded in the institutions of Swazi 
society. For attitudes are assumed to guide people to adopt different occu- 
pational and workplace roles. Because attitudes are learnt, they can also be 
changed. Knowledge about gender-role attitudes in vocational education 
and in the workplace can help prepare people to choose and train for occu- 
pations non-traditional for their sex. Further, consciousness about the gen- 
esis and nature of gender-role attitudes and practices can gradually en- 
hance rectification of gender bias and segregation in vocational education, 
and in the workplace. Awareness of gender-role attitudes and practices, 
and their impact on behaviour, has the potential to help teachers, parents 
and policy makers work towards the elimination of gender-role stereotyp- 
ing. This investigation attempted to answer the research question: What is 
the status regarding the promotion of equal access of girls/women to 
vocational education in Swaziland? 

Statement of Purpose 

The purpose of the study was to survey and aggregate data on the status of 
women and girls in the context of vocational education, and determine the 
participation and promotion of equal access of women and girls in voca- 
tional/ occupational education in Swaziland. Further, the study ascertained 
knowledge of, consciousness about, and awareness of gender-role attitudes, 
practices and policy measures that constrain full participation of females 
in the economic development of Swaziland. 

Data Collection Procedures 

Although the discipline of education is primarily concerned with people, 
many interesting and useful research projects in the area have been con- 
cerned with information obtained by examining existing records and doc- 
uments of primary data. Much available statistical data refer to socio-eco- 
nomic information about age, sex, family size and occupation. In addition, 
a small but steadily increasing body of data is being collected by various 
institutions on psychological characteristics such as personality, anxiety 
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and attitudes. Available statistical records are now being used as social 
indicators to chart the status and change in the quality of life (Kidder, 1981). 
Hence, the procedures employed in this study to collect data utilized exist- 
ing documents as data sources. 



Conceptual Framework: Gender Inequalities 

In Africa, south of the Sahara, access to education and land for women, 
and opportunities of women to high profile positions are generally low. 
"Traditionally in Swaziland, boys generally take technical studies while 
girls take home economics. In business and agriculture the divisions are 
less rigid but selection of subjects is still sex-determined to some extent" 
(Educansult Limited, 1992). As regard sex-intensiveness of a field "many 
researchers consider a field to be sex-intensive if 70% or more of the work- 
ers employed nationally are of one sex" (Culver & Burge, 1985). For an 
example, if female workers make up 30 % or less of an occupational area, 
the occupation is identified as non-traditional for females. Gender balanced 
occupations are those with a ratio smaller than the 70:30 standard. Going 
by this definition, in the Swaziland context, home economics is a female- 
intensive programme whereas technical (trade and industrial) education 
is a male-intensive programme or occupation (Mndebele, 1996). 

Social beliefs influence and are influenced by the school's curricula and 
teachers. In Swaziland gender biases and sex stereotypes are ingrained in 
societal attitudes in the family, school and work place (Mndebele, 1995). 
For an example, teachers tell students to ask their mothers to pack a school 
lunch, sending the message that domestic and parenting home chores are 
meant for females. Stressing the importance of teachers as role models in 
facilitative measures to address issues and problems of gender stereotypes 
and equity in the Swaziland educational system, Educansult Limited (1992) 
stated that: 

As long as men do not participate in the traditionally female fields, 
there will continue to be a perception in society that some jobs are wom- 
en's and other jobs are men's. Those women who do manage to enter 
the "male" fields will continue to be seen as aberrations. However, when 
men are encouraged to select their careers based on their true interests 
and abilities, rather than on the general perception of what is accepta- 
ble, gender stereotyping begins to break down. As is true for female 
students studying with a female woodwork instructor, male students 
will be much more positively influenced in actively meeting (and stud- 
ying under) a male home economist than by being told that such things 
are possible. 
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Acquisition of cultural knowledge by vocational instructors for work- 
ing with gender stereotypes is of paramount importance. Gender dispari- 
ties in educational settings are not merely the consequence of formal in- 
struction but rather in a more profound way the culture of the school is 
involved in constructing gender and sexuality through the hidden curric- 
ulum teaching "in an implicit way, meanings and behaviours associated 
with femaleness and maleness, with femininity and masculinity" (Wajc- 
man, 1991). Girls internalize their beliefs of boys' masculinity and their 
femininity as women and thus perceive themselves as inferior. This is so- 
cialization that fosters and reproduces the cultural stereotypes of women. 

Barriers to Non-traditional Occupations 

A large body of literature exists concerning barriers faced by those who are 
interested in non-traditional occupations. These studies have implications 
for the improvement of sex equity through vocational education. These 
barriers are (Burge & Hillison, 1987, p. 11): (a) poor self concept, (b) fear of 
failure, (c) fear of success, (d) role conflict, (e) lack of non-traditional role 
model, (f) lack of achievement motivation, and (g) external locus of con- 
trol. Let us briefly describe each of these barriers that students who want 
to prepare for occupations non-traditional for their sex, and workers who 
may wish to look for jobs in such areas, may encounter. 

Poor Self Concept. Attitudes and behaviours that males and females 
express toward sex roles influence their self concepts. Females, more often 
than males, frequently need more of the process of individuation in the 
development of more positive attitudes of self worth (Burge & Hillis on, 
1987). Those people who suffer from a poor self-esteem are unlikely to go 
for the unknown which may be presented by vocational preparation and 
employment non-traditional for their sex. 

Fear of Failure. Defining fear of failure, Burge and Hillis on (1987) state 
that it is a "disposition to avoid failure and / or a capacity for experiencing 
shame and humiliation as a consequence of failure" (p.12). Females have 
traditionally been socialized to be dependent rather than independent, thus 
they tend to lack the courage to express publicly an occupational aspira- 
tion in a non-traditional area. They fear public humiliation in the event 
they fail. 

Fear of Success. Females who have a fear of success, more likely than 
not, may shy away from developing interests and skills that are likely to 
lead them to competition with males, and success may lose them friend- 
ships with both men and women. On one hand men may not like the com- 
petition, and on the other hand, women may view the successful women 
in a non-traditional area as rather unfeminine. 

Role Conflict. In a traditional sense women perform the role of comple- 
menting a significant male. Men are expected to work outside the home 
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while women keep house. A double-role conflict emerges and indeed oc- 
curs when a woman, in a society that expects her to keep house, wishes not 
only to work away from home, but also work in a non-traditional occupa- 
tion for her sex. 

Lack of Non-traditional Role Model. Lack of a role model for combining 
work and family roles is important for both males and females. Studies 
have indicated that females whose mothers did not work after marriage 
were less likely to pursue a career non-traditional for their sex (Burge & 
Hillison, 1987). Presently in Swaziland, it appears like women are making 
progress in becoming working role models for the generation to come, but 
not often enough in non-traditional occupations. 

Lack of Achievement Motivation. Males, more frequently than females, 
are encouraged and sometimes even pressured to enter competitive envi- 
ronments. There is a tendency by parents, spouse and significant others to 
discourage females who wish to achieve in non-traditional areas of voca- 
tional training and employment. 

External Locus of Control. Locus of control makes a significant contribu- 
tion to how persons view prospective occupational preparation and career 
choice. In a study (Burge & Hillis on, 1987) of adolescents, females with an 
internal locus of control preferred non-traditional occupations. A person 
with a greater internal locus of control will more than likely operate from a 
more secure psychological base. Females tend to have a high degree of 
external locus of control rather than a high degree of internal locus control 
observable more in males. 



Gender Inequalities in the Swaziland Context 

Although great achievements have been made in the provision of equal, 
and to some limited extent equitable, opportunities for females, greater 
female participation in all sectors of the economy remain limited. In the 
context of Swaziland agriculture and the contributions of women, much 
needs to be done to provide women equal and equitable access to inputs of 
agricultural production. Although women dominate in agricultural activ- 
ities, their efforts are constrained by prevailing sodo-cultural structures 
and processes. Women in Swaziland have poor access to extension servic- 
es as a consequence of (Keregero, 1995): (a) Limited opportunities for func- 
tional interaction between extension workers and women clientele; (b) Male 
domination in the personnel of the agricultural extension service; (c) The 
stereotype of the farmer as an adult married male who is, presumably, a 
household head and has access to land; (d) Male constructed technology 
that is disseminated through male oriented structures; (e) Women's exclu- 
sion from decision making regarding farming; (f) Inaccessibility to land; 
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and (g) Relative poverty of women compared to men (p.8). 

Women in Swaziland remain excluded from the decision making struc- 
tures and processes that pertain farming activities. Such farming activities 
as enterprises to be raised, procurement of inputs, and securing a loan, are 
in the realm or domain of males. Excluding women, which is based on 
cultural and legal premises, reduces the productivity of women in agricul- 
ture (Magagula, 1991). Cattle which can be used as collateral for a loan, are 
said to be owned by a male head of the household or homestead. Thus 
women have very limited access to cattle, though they may own a few 
individual cattle, as accessible property. In the words of Armstrong and 
Nhlapo (1985, p.105): 

The head of a homestead is generally said to “own" all cattle at the 
homestead, although there may be underlying realities of ownership 
which he may not disturb. Since cattle are therefore controlled by men, 
women are denied credit because they cannot raise the necessary col- 
lateral. 

The position of women in Swaziland is such that they are strategically 
and systematically disadvantaged by the sex biases inherent in the Swazi 
culture and custom. Social norms control the behaviour of women and 
constrain their full participation in development. In the words of Keregero 
(1995, p.19): 

It is considered a reasonable requirement that women respect and obey 
men. The patriarchal structures of Swazi society put men into decision- 
making positions and women into decision-implementing positions. 
This implies that women are not openly socialized for decision-making 
and leadership. 

Gender disparities in agricultural activities disadvantage women and 
thus hamper development and initiative. The social and cultural environ- 
ment in Swaziland allows for the exploitation of women, particularly, in 
the agricultural sector. 



Gender Inequalities in Schooling, Training and 
Employment 

The population of Swaziland is estimated to be growing at a rate of 3.5 %. 
By the year 2016 the population is projected to have reached just over 2 
million as shown in Table 1. The student population at primary and sec- 
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Table 1 . Population Projection, Swaziland 1991-2016 
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2011 1,800,514 
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1,310,776 
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1,434,227 





Source : J.G.C. Blacker: Fertility, Mortality and Population Growth in Swaziland, 1 990. 



ondary school levels shown in Table 2 has somewhat more male students 
than female students enrolled particularly at the primary level. 

In vocational and technical teacher training, the enrolment and hence 
participation of males is much higher than that of females. These data are 
shown in the second portion of Table 3. This reflects strong sex stereotyp- 
ing in occupational preparation which may subsequently be portrayed by 
the workplace. 

Occupational preparation at MITC portrays sex stereotyping with a high 
enrolment of males in traditionally male dominated occupations. Data in 
Table 4 indicate that there is high enrolment of males in traditionally male 
intensive programmes. However, the agriculture programme has female 
students almost equal to male students enrolled. 

The Swaziland College of Technology (SCOT), the second largest insti- 
tution of tertiary education in the country, offers a range of vocational and 
technical programmes that are sex-stereotyped in their enrolment patterns. 
These data are shown in Table 5. The majority of males enrol for tradition- 
ally male dominated programmes and likewise females enrol for tradition- 
ally female-intensive programmes. Participation of males and females in 
higher vocational/technical education is influenced by sex of learner. Pro- 
grammes at SCOT tend to favour male access and participation. 

Of the total working population, females constitute about 32 %. There 
are more women than men with little education that constitute the work- 
ing population. These data are shown in Table 6. Apparently, women who 
constitute the working population have little access to formal education. 

There are more male paid employees than female paid employees, a 
situation that militates against women, as shown in Table 7. Further, there 
are more female than male unpaid family workers. More females than males 
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Table 2. Number of Students by Sex In Schools in 1986-1994 
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Source : Central Statistical Office, Annual Statistical Bulletin, 1994. 



Table 3. Enrolment in Teacher Training and Technical Training in Swaziland, 1990/ 
91-1993/94 
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Source : Central Statistical Office, Annual Statistical Bulletin, 1994. 
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Table 4. Enrolment at Manzini Industrial Training Centre (M.l.T.C.) by Sex, 1992/93 
-1996/97 
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Source : Manzini Industrial Training Centre, 1996/97. 
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Table 5. Enrolment at the Swaziland College of Technology (SCOT) by Sex, 1996 
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Source : Swaziland College of Technology, 1996. 
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Table 6. Working Population Aged 12 and Above by Sex and Highest Level of 
Education, 1986 
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Source : Computed (by Akinnusi, 1992) from 1986 Population Census. 
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Table 7. Distribution of Working Persons Aged 12 Years and Above by Work Status 
and Sex, Swaziland 1986 
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Source : Central Statistical Office, Swaziland Population Census, 1986. 



Table 8. Percentage of Employment of Females by Industry, 1985-91 
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Source : Central Statistical Office, Employment and Wages, 1991 . 
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appear to have less access to, and less participation in, paid employment. 

Employment of females in the private sector by industry is shown in 
Table 8. In 1985 the top three industries with the highest female employees 
were: Services, Finances and Distribution. By 1991 the top three industries 
were: Services, Distribution and Manufacturing. 

Data in Table 9 show projected annual growth rates by sex. The growth 
rates for males and females are comparable in percentage terms through 
year 2016. 



Table 9. Projected Annual Growth Rates (GR) in Number of Economically Active 
Persons, Swaziland, 1986-2016 
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Source : Matsebula, 1 993. 

Notes : Growth rate (GR) was calculated (by Matsebula, 1 993) Using the geometric 
growth formula. 



Constraints on the Economic Participation of 
Women 

Swaziland is characterized by a dual sociocultural environment in many 
spheres including the economic and legal systems. The dualistic features 
permeate government, non-governmental and corporate activities. These 
features are characterized by the existence of traditional and western cul- 
tures. The co-existence of these two cultural orientations gives inherent 
contradictions to the disadvantagement of women. Gender roles in Swazi- 
land are clearly defined and permeate all forms of social, political and eco- 
nomic interaction. The gender roles are perpetuated, and indeed blessed 
by the traditional patriarchal cultural practices. For instance, women in 
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Swaziland "are perceived as care givers and home makers and not author- 
ity figures. Women in Swaziland have limited access to positions of power; 
they have insufficient mechanisms at all levels to promote the advance- 
ment of women; they have narrower employment opportunities, and they 
struggle to reconcile their economic activities outside the home with their 
traditional domestic roles" (Swaziland Committee on Gender and Wom- 
en's Affairs (SCOGWA), 1996, p. 3). 

Gender stereotyping in Swaziland is often reinforced by social and ad- 
ministrative structures and practices, including customary and statutory 
laws (SCOGWA, 1996). Gender relations vary as influenced by the roles 
women and men play in a given society. These roles evolve from socialisa- 
tion and social behaviours that are learnt. Gender roles are different from 
sex roles, the latter being the biological, universal and unchangeable. "The 
conceptual distinction between sex and gender has raised a lot of curiosity 
in recent years, particularly in relation to its usefulness as a basis for ana- 
lysing relationships pertaining to the male - female dichotomy" (Keregero, 
1995, p.13). Sex refers to one's biological maleness or femaleness (Kerege- 
ro, 1995) whiles gender refers to the cultural expectations for femininity 
and masculinity (Keregero, 1995). As Brett in Keregero (1995) rightly puts 
it, gender is socially and psychologically as well as historically and cultur- 
ally constructed. In Swaziland the socialization of society requires that there 
be sexually discriminative roles, with some said to be for women and oth- 
ers for men (Economic Review Commission, 1995). 

The Economic Review Commission (1995) reported four (4) factors that 
mitigate against the full integration and participation of women in the so- 
cio-economic development of Swaziland and these are highlighted below 
(p.89): 



1 . 



2 . 



3 . 



Lack of sufficient and appropriate education which has affected wom- 
en's choice of formal work: More specifically, factors that have deprived 
women access to education are: (a) Gender roles, where girls and boys 
are encouraged by the institutions and instructors to choose subjects 
that will prepare them for their gender roles; (b) Teenage pregnancy, in 
the educational system that demands pregnant girls to be expelled from 
school; (c) Financial constraints, whereby, when parents' resources are 
limited and they have to choose the child who should not continue 
his/her studies, the girl child is the obvious choice to drop out of school. 
Limited job opportunities for women in formal employment: Because 
of employer and societal attitudes, women are employed in low profile 
jobs relative to their male counterparts even if they qualify. 

The legal status of women: There are laws that adversely affect f ull 
participation of women in economic development. For instance, some 
civil and customary marital laws reduce the position of women to a 
minority status in terms of marital power. 
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4. Cultural and traditional norms: The socialization process in Swazi so- 
ciety requires that there be sexually discriminative roles. 



Gender and Intervention Strategies 

Swaziland cultural heritage, although providing a unifying feature, per- 
petuates disparities between men and women particularly at the house- 
hold and homestead levels. Certain elements of the culture pose as barri- 
ers to economic development. The subject choices of girls differ from boys 
at secondary school as a consequence of the gender stereotype inherent in 
the culture. Girls avoid taking science subjects, other than biology, because 
scientific careers are seen as "not readily accessible to women" (SCOGWA, 
1996). In view of the continuing pattern of sex discrimination in the educa- 
tional system and workplace, it is important that further initiatives be en- 
gaged to ensure that educational and occupational opportunities are avail- 
able to every one. In vocational and technical education these strategies 
are used to reduce sex barriers. Burge and Hillison (1987) suggest (a) using 
role models, (b) strengthening internal locus of control and self concept, 
and (c) preparing for combining work and family roles (p.16). 

In the context of Swaziland, strategies to ensure greater participation 
of females have been proposed by various interest groups and profession- 
al groups. Education has a major role to play in changing attitudes toward 
female involvement and participation in development. Learners', young 
and old, educational experiences influence their perceptions of appropri- 
ate gender roles within the context of the society as a whole. 

Educansult Limited (1992) recommended strategies for increasing fe- 
male participating in the economy of Swaziland. These intervention strat- 
egies are highlighted below: 

(1) Increase the number of women in high level and high profile posi- 
tions; 

(2) Enable students to experience subject areas traditionally considered 
"off-limits" for those of their gender; 

(3) Appoint more women to teaching positions in subjects traditionally 
considered to be "male." 

(4) Appoint more men to teaching positions in subjects traditionally con- 
sidered to be "female." 

(5) Conduct workshops for women teachers and women in senior/ man- 
agement positions to discuss career possibilities in management; 

(6) Support child care/creche facilities. 
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The content and structure of the curriculum can contribute immensely 
to changing attitudes toward sex-stereotyping for better women participa- 
tion in development. "One area in which the curriculum content can con- 
tribute to the diminution of gender-stereotyping is in home economics" 
(Educansult Limited, 1992, p. 7-5). 

In the report of the Economic Review Commission (1995), national eco- 
nomic development strategies were formulated for the improvement of 
the role of women in the country's economic development. Some of these 
intervention strategies have already been put in place and others are being 
discussed (p.91). 

(1) Creation of a Women's Affairs Department or Ministry to address all 
issues pertaining to the economic development of women in Swazi- 
land. 

(2) Equal education policies and curricula be developed for both girls and 
boys who must be allowed to choose any subjects at school. Parents 
should be sensetized on gender issues such that they do not encour- 
age traditional gender roles in their children's choice of subjects and 
occupations; 

(3) Marital power which hinders women's legal status should be reviewed 
to ensure equality of sexes and allow women access to resources; 

(4) All laws having the net effect of creating legal disabilities for women 
should be reviewed; 

(5) The "kukhonta" (land allocation) system should be changed so as to 
allow women direct access to Swazi Nation Land; 

(6) Appoint more women representatives in Parliament, Cabinet and other 
top public posts; 

(7) The practice of expelling girls from school following pregnancy should 
decease. 

(8) The Protection of Women and Girls Act should be enforced rigorously 
to deal harshly with all offenders. 

These recommendations for the improvement of the position and ac- 
tive participation of girls and women in Swaziland point to the need for 
the development of a national gender and women's advancement policy. 
The policy will give direction in respect of gender equity and equality, and 
ensure improved allocation and optimum u tiliz ation of the limited resourc- 
es. 
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Findings and Conclusions 

This study indicated that gender-role attitudes related significantly to: (1) 
gender choice of subjects/programme of study in school/ college; (2) se- 
lection of occupation, and (3) occupational roles in vocational and science 
education. Males and females typically follow the patterns associated with 
gender segregated division of labour. The findings of this study showed 
that women are confined to traditional domestic roles with no access and 
opportunities to high profile leadership and decision-making roles and 
responsibilities. 

Access to, and participation in education and employment opportuni- 
ties by females is constrained by traditional gender roles within the many- 
faceted sociopolitical, and cultural barriers to attitude change. 

In Swaziland the division of labour between the sexes is based on the 
gender role stereotypes originating with family and other social institu- 
tions. The feminine stereotyped jobs follow the same patterns as women's 
traditional tasks at home. The female jobs are often related to service and 
care of others and teaching. The traditional male intensive jobs include 
management and leadership positions. Sex segregation is linked to quality 
jobs with the men's occupations providing more socioeconomic power and 
higher pay. 

In the Swaziland context it is easier for females to accept the traditional 
occupational choices stereotypical of one's own gender than to choose the 
alternative that can shake self identity. One explanation to this situation 
may be based on the viewpoint that visible and concrete attributes, such as 
gender, are built into one's self-concept and influence career preferences at 
an early age. The problem of gender stereotyping lies in changing atti- 
tudes as well as in removing the unconscious behaviours that remain even 
after the attitude has changed. 



Recommendations and Implications 

Identification of barriers to access to programmes is important. Further, it 
is of significance to be able to demonstrate the benefits to individuals and 
society of a programme built on equity premises. It is difficult, without the 
evidence regarding benefits, to show that processes and barriers have 
changed. 

In order to change traditional attitudes to more egalitarian ones, con- 
tent can be designed that focuses on promoting gender equity as part of 
preservice vocational teacher education. Further, inservice teacher educa- 
tion, systematically and regularly, should include content regarding chang- 
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ing gender-role attitudes and gender stratification in worklife. 

It is important that intervention strategies be put in place and enforced 
to enhance persistence of individuals in non-traditional programmes and 
occupations. These strategies should work to ensure equal treatment and 
effective outcomes. Intervention programmes that have begun need to be 
continued, and new ones should be designed to meet the needs of particu- 
lar client groups. In both existing and new programmes, documentation is 
critical to provide evidence of changes made by these interventions. 

With more women entering the workplace, there will be a need for fur- 
ther reconstruction of work and family life roles such that women and men 
can participate fully in both work and family systems. As such restructur- 
ing occurs, both males and females will need equitable workplace and fam- 
ily life preparation in order to improve the quality of their lives. Vocational 
teacher education has a role to play in providing preparation to allow per- 
sons to make informed decisions about the opportunities available to them. 

There has been an increase in women's employment in Swaziland that 
is linked to a broadening of the service sector of the economy. However, to 
further provide equitable opportunities for non-traditional participants in 
the educational community and the workplace, it is important to develop 
research agendas that facilitate entry, regardless of sex, into all occupations 
and family roles. 

Females may have equal access to vocational education if the institu- 
tional atmosphere, the curriculum, the teacher-learning processes, and most 
importantly, teacher behaviour, are to be conducive to females equal par- 
ticipation in education. The process of assimilating females into the main- 
stream of development is a slow one. The barriers to the process can be the 
attitudes of males as well as those of the females themselves. 

It will take a long time before age-old beliefs, customs and traditions 
which dictate that females have to take the back seat particularly in mat- 
ters outside of the home and family, can be put to rest. It may even take a 
longer period of time before the concept of gender partnership, let alone 
gender equality and equity, is fully accepted by both males and females. 
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Introduction 

Sudan is the largest country in Africa with an area of 2.5 square million 
kilometres and 200 million feddn (1 feddn = 2400 metre 2 ) of good agricul- 
tural land and only 20 million feddn is actually utilized for agriculture. 
Sudan is composed of 26 states with 25 million people (1993 census) and 
growth rate of 2.8 %. There are many sugar cane, textiles and seed oil man- 
ufacturers. Recently, the country is hoping to produce oil and enrich its 
economy. 

Inspite of its potentials, the country is facing major economic draw- 
backs which have greatly affected most of the formal and non formal sec- 
tors. Regarding the education sector, the government has set educational 
polices to ensure better human resource development. The educational 
policy conference held in 1992 recommended that general education be 
divided into two levels: 

a) Basic education, starting at age six going through grade eight. 

b) Secondary education with multi-sections such as academic and voca- 
tional which is for a period of 3 years. 

Due to the high illiteracy rate in the Sudan (59 % among males and 
80 % among females), the Higher Council for Adult Education was estab- 
lished at the Ministry of Education in 1967. The adult education curricu- 
lum has undergone many revisions and changes to improve the attend- 
ance rate of the adult education classes (1LO 1987, 1988). 
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Recently a pilot project was established in an intersectoral collabora- 
tion approach between the Ministry of Education (MOE), Ministry of La- 
bor (MOL) and the Ministry of Social Planning (MOSP) to eradicate illiter- 
acy and equip adults with the skills needed to improve their standard of 
living. Therefore, the purpose of this paper is to highlight the above men- 
tioned joint venture which can be a great opportunity for literacy and VET. 



The crucial importance of human resource development as a prerequisite 
for socio-economic advancement is no longer a debatable matter, because 
as we all know, development which is ultimately for the welfare of the 
mankind, cannot be attained without participation of trained human re- 
sources. 

None the less, it is our impression that despite policy statements and 
elaborate planning, vital areas of human resource development are some- 
times neglected. For example, it has become fashionable in some develop- 
ing countries to emphasize high manpower development to the neglect of 
the more fundamental vocational training. It is assumed that such a mun- 
dane type of training will more or less take care of itself. 

In the Sudan the public effort in the area of vocational training falls far 
short of the requirements for development. Vocational training was taken 
to mean any systematic training which aims at providing the skill and 
knowledge required for employment in any trade or craft in any field of 
economic activity. It is usually carried out in a specialized training institu- 
tion separate from the work place. It is in this last respect different from 
apprenticeship training. 

On the other hand, adult education programs were meant to enable 
those illiterate adults who missed the opportunity for formal education to 
attain a level of basic literacy. Such programs were not appealing to many 
who were engaged in the labour market to earn a living. With the advance- 
ment of technology and communication skills all over the world, it is a 
must that people be literate and have better training skills. Therefore, such 
a pilot project can be a reality on a large scale basis to solve the problem of 
thousands of men and women in the Sudan in regard to literacy and VET. 
Moreover, other countries with similar situations can benefit from such a 
venture. 



Theoretical Framework 
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Objectives of the Venture 

The educational philosophy aims at maximizing the efficiency of the adult 
education programs to reflect economic and social returns. Accordingly, 
the National Council for Adult Education has established for adult educa- 
tion programs to eradicate illiteracy and at the same time to ensure the 
provision of occupational skills, agriculture and rural extension skills and 
women's development. 

To develop suitable curricula, a detailed knowledge of the target group 
was gathered. This furnished the base for the design and composition of 
various parts of the curriculum. The target group was divided into four 
categories: 

1. The framers 

2. The industry labourers 

3. The employee of social services 

4. The housewives. 

The general objectives of the four programs are to: 

1. Upgrade the literacy skills of the four target groups in regard to read- 
ing, writing and numerical skills to qualify those skills of students at 
the 4th grade of the formal education. 

2. Provide the workers in each group with technical knowledge related to 
their occupations with emphasis on practical training to improve the 
quality and quantity of their production. 

3. To simplify the scientific knowledge related to their occupation. 

4. To develop positive attitudes among the target group to enable them to 
be productive citizens. 

The objectives of each program are as follows: 

1. Objectives of the agricultural program 

1.1 Enlighten the learners with the various agricultural and animal re- 
sources in the Sudan. 

1.2 Enlighten the learners with the importance of agriculture and ani- 
mal production for the Sudanese economy. 

1.3 Provide proper agricultural and animal rearing skills for the learners. 

2. Objectives of the industrial program 

2.1 Enlighten the learners on the importance of developing the Suda- 
nese economy via production increase and knowing their rights and 
duties. 

2.2 Develop their skills in avoiding risks of occupational injuries. 

2.3 Enlighten the learners with the pillars of the Sudan economy and 
the importance of the industry for the country's economic development. 
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2.4 Provision of practical training skills in industries such as sugar, leath- 
er, textile, and oilseed and soap industries. 

3. Objectives of the social services program 

3.1 Enlighten the learners about the services provided by the govern- 
ment and their role to upgrade and ensure efficiency of provision of 
those services. 

3.2 Familiarize the learners about the role of each individual in regard 
to development, production, maintenance of public ownership servic- 
es and self-help concepts. 

3.4 Enlighten learners about the role of groups, organizations, unions 
and cooperatives in the development process. 

4. Objectives of the housewives program 

4.1 Familiarize women about their role in maintenance of the economy 
and social structure of their families. 

4.2 Provide women home economics and environmental protection 
skills. 

4.3 Enlighten women about the use of their leisure time in productive 
activities. 

4.4 Improve the triple roles of women (reproductive, productive and 
managerial). 

Procedures and Methods 

A six month curriculum was developed by experts from the MOE and MOL. 
The curriculum has emphasized literacy classes and various vocational 
training skills which might be different for men and women and for the 
different parts of the country depending on raw material available in each 
part. 

In the Sudan there is over 250 adult education centres run by the MOE. 
It was stated that about 68.6 % of adults age 14-45 years were illiterate. The 
illiteracy rate among women is 82.1 % (Abdel Halim, 1993). In those cen- 
tres the Division of School Gardening and Nutrition Education Program 
(SGND) of the MOE is usually conducting training courses in nutrition 
and health education, farming, weaving, embroidery and handicrafts for 
women. Men receive instruction in irrigation techniques, reforestation, 
farming and development rural water supply. Women constitute around 
42 % of the participants in the adult education programs. 

The MOL with support from ILO and UNDP run over 50 youth train- 
ing centres of which half are vocational training centres for girls. Moreo- 
ver, girls and women who get enough training skills have the opportunity 
to get a loan to start a self-employed project. 

The MOSP has over 135 training centres through out the country which 
provide training and services for the local communities and youth in nu- 
trition and health education, income generation, commercial studies, and 
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home economics. Each centre has production and marketing units respon- 
sible for the upgrading of production and its marketing. 

The centres are also providing training in management of cooperatives, 
maternal and child health, vaccination and literacy training. Most programs 
are funded by UNFPA and UNESCO (Abdel Halim, 1993). 

About 30 centres of the MOE and MOSP were selected as sites for the 
pilot project. The MOL provides technical assistance in term of workshop 
equipment and trainers. The program is fully supported by the govern- 
ment with an assistance from the ILO/UNDP fund. 

Training for women is usually administered during the day while men's 
training is normally held in the afternoons. The program started by select- 
ing 20 women and 20 men for the training in each centre. In almost all the 
centres learners were grouped into two categories: the farmers and the 
housewives (women are mostly unpaid farmers). Training is held 3 days a 
week for 2-3 hours a day with a total of 144r-215 hours of instruction per 
course (6 month course). 

Curriculum Design 

A curriculum was designed to suit local needs and circumstances. It deals 
with areas such as target group specifics and tailoring the curriculum to 
the labour employment markets (for men) and fitting it into the social and 
educational setting (Schrofer, 1994). This will make it easy to assess the 
curriculum's practical application in different respects and to tailor it to 
the target group context. 

In this respect, the curriculum was divided into three stages: 

1. The principal (basic) stage: 

To be covered with the first book accompanied by training manual for the 
trainer and aims at grasping the interest of learners to learn how to read 
and write in order to improve their occupational skills and develop social- 
ly and economically. By the end of this stage the learners ability to read 
and write will qualify at the second grade of the basic education level. This 
period usually takes 2-3 months. 

2. The advanced stage: 

In this stage a second book will be covered accompanied by a trainers man- 
ual. During this period the learner will master reading, writing and nu- 
merical skills taught during the first stage in addition to gaining new occu- 
pational related skills. 

3. The monitoring stage: 

Considered as complementary to the pervious two stages with the aims of: 
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1. Learners acquisition of in-depth technical and occupational skills. 

2. Develop learner's skills in reading, writing, listening discussing and 
interacting in an educational setting. 

3. Enable learners to value the importance of education in their produc- 



ible curriculum for women has emphasized training in home econom- 
ics, small scale industries such as shoe and leather making, food process- 
ing, animal husbandry, maintenance of agricultural tools and electronics, 
carpentry, plumbing and store making. 

Teaching Methods 

For each book there is training manual which explains how to approach 
each topic and the best method to handle it. Topics are usually presented 
as case studies of problems related to the occupation of the target group or 
their economic and social life. The teacher training manual explains the 
different stages for discussion of each topic in order to enable the learners 
to interact and solve the problem based on their local resources. Trainers 
are considered as resource persons to provide guidance and technical knowl- 
edge. 

Findings and Conclusions 

Both men and women have demonstrated high interest in the program as 
indicated by the large number of attendees (100 % enrolment) and the low 
drop-out rate which was less than 1 % in most centres compared to the 
normal adult education or youth training centres (enrolment is usually 
about 80-90% but drop-out rate averages 30-50 %). Training methods were 
found to be effective and suit the needs of different groups. Evaluation of 
the first cycle of the project has proven the success of such a venture. The 
sale of production from these centres can cover part of the expenses of 
running the centres. Moreover, the trainees themselves will have skills 
which help them to earn a living afterwards. 

Obstacles faced the pilot program were related to the socio-economic 
and cultural conditions of certain target groups. Moreover, living condi- 
tions and ability to learn also acted as constraint on some of the target 
group. More information is needed on the target group context in order to 
develop a more realistic training course. Collaboration of the planning team 
can account for the various subjective assessments. 

Other obstacles faced by the program were related to the high expense 
of establishing equipped centres and the presence of qualified trainers in 
the remote areas away from their families. 

In conclusion such a venture with support from the different states and 
provinces and with the effort of the people at the rural council can be a 
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reality and expand to include more areas and benefit more people. The 
program can be adapted to the needs of the target group in each area. 



Recommendations 

1. It is important to involve the people themselves in the planning of the 
training program to ensure programs are compatible with the need of 
the adults in each area. 

2. Training can be divided into basic training for the beginners and up- 
grading training for those who have the basic skills. 

3. After the expansion of the project, those training centres can be pro- 
duction units for some villages and communities which enrich the 
market in those areas and neighbouring ones. 

4. Utilize existing community structures for educational activities. 

5. Increase enrolment opportunities via maximizing existing resources. 

6. Promote positive expectations of return to education via provision of 
some vocational training. 

7. Introduce joint programs and activities between the community and 
the training centres. 

8. Revise the curricula to consider its relevance to the community envi- 
ronment and needs. 

9. Create a flexible training time table. 

10. Mobilize the international organizations and local NGOs with collabo- 
ration of community for provision of proper literacy and VET training. 
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Introduction 



Education is the basis for the economic, political and social development. 
Investment in education is always associated with successful economic 
and human resource development. Hence, is always linked to better in- 
come and productivity and improved standard of living. 

Educated women in the developing countries contribute to their fami- 
lies well-being in term of education, health and improved nutritional sta- 
tus. 

Sudan is the largest country in Africa with 2,500,000 square kilometres 
and a population of 25 million and annual growth rate of 2.8 %. There are 
many ethnic groups. Arabic is the predominant language with some indig- 
enous languages as well. The country is divided into 26 states. 

Despite the cultural variation among ethnic groups, the male-domi- 
nance ideology seems to be common among them. Women are considered 
of secondary status and as subservient to men. Their main roles are as wives, 
mothers and family care takers. Such perception has evolved as a result of 
the changing socio-economic situation, particularly the spread of educa- 
tion. Never the less, changes have not been planned and the traditional 
ideology is prevalent, constraining the educational opportunity and 
achievements of girls and women (El Nager, 1993). 
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Women’s Education in the Sudan 



Historical Overview 



Historically, the culture in the Sudan had not favoured the education of 
women. During the Turco-Egyptian rule (1821-1884), women's education 
was totally neglected. When the Mahadia State in power (1884—1898) the 
emphasis was on political, religious and military activities rather than so- 
cial services (Abdel Halim, 1993). 

During the British administration (1898-1956) things were not much 
better than before. The British administrators were reluctant to educate 
women in the Sudan with an excuse that women's education will be against 
the Sudanese norms, traditions and religions. 

The first primary school for girls was established in 1907 by Sheikh 
Babiker Badri- who worked as a government official in the Ministry of 
Education during the period 1902-1929. He started the school with his 
daughters and neighbours and named it Ahfad Primary School for Girls 1 . 
The first government primary school for girls was established in 1920 by 
the British administration in Omdurman (the national capital of the Su- 
dan). Since then the development of women's education has progressed 
slowly. 

In 1939 the first intermediate government school for girls was estab- 
lished followed by the first government secondary school in 1945. By then 
the Ahfad primary school had developed from primary to intermediate 
level and in 1953 it became a girls secondary school. 

The first Sudanese girls entered a higher education institution was in 
1946 (Gordon Memorial College) which was established in 1928 as a post 
secondary collage for medicine and has developed now to become the 
University of Khartoum (Hall & Ismail, 1981). 

The development of education remained very slow until independence. 
At that time there were few elementary schools in the Northern parts of 
the country and especially in the Urban areas (mainly Khartoum). In the 
South, some schools were established by Christian missionaries. 

During the colonial period, the curricula remained male-based due to 
the colonial policies. The curricula and program content of girls education 
were of lower academic standard and focuses on home-craft and needle 
work. This has affected very much the social attitudes and views regard- 
ing women's positions, mobility and roles. The preference for early mar- 
riage has affected womens' educational attainment at that time. Many of 
those who attended school didn't complete the primary level due to early 
marriage. Consequently, by independence the illiteracy rate was very high 
and the gender gap in education was significant, with very little change in 
social attitude towards girls education (El Nager, 1993). 



1 Ahfad means grand sons 
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Post-Colonial Development of Education 

After independence, there were some changes resulted in the introduction 
of the technical education at the secondary level. During the military regi- 
men (1969 -1985) a new system of education was introduced. Students have 
to spend six years of primary school followed by three years of intermedi- 
ate school and three years at the secondary level before they can enter a 
higher education institute. A separate council for higher education was 
established. 

Almost all primary schools are provided by the government except for 
few private government supported schools. In many of the regions and 
remote areas about 28 % of the girls and 31 % of the boys are attending co- 
education primary schools due to the small number of students at the vil- 
lage level. 

Since independence, the number of primary schools for girls has in- 
creased to constitute one third of the total number of primary schools. Girls 
students at the primary level are about 32 % in 1969 compared to 18 % in 
1956. There was a reasonable expansion of the educational system during 
the 1970s followed by a slowed down period during the 1980s (see Table 1 
and 2). The number of schools and students during the 1970s are double of 
the number during the 1980s. By 1990, the increase in the number of stu- 
dents was only about 33 % (see Table 3). 

Table 1 . Girls’ Enrolment Rations 



YEAR llll 


MALE 


FEMALE 


TOTAL 
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1975 


59 


34 


46 


1980 Iff': 


59 


41 


50 


1983 


57 


41 


49 


1984 
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Source : 1973/1983: UNESCO Statistical Yearbook, 1986. 
Table 2. Girls’ Participation Rates 
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Source : 1975/1983: UNESCO Statistical Year Book, 1986. 
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Table 3. Number of Schools & Students for the Year 1970/71, 1980/81 and 1989/90 



Year 


NO OF SCHOOLS ; ; 


NO OF STUDENT 






Boys 


Girls 


Co-ed 


Total Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1970/71 


aiE 


■ ■ 




3658 




. , 749049 


1980/81 


2483 


1474 


2070 


6027 873054 


591173 


1464227 


1989/90 


2338 


47|§i 


3657 


7792 1234064 


871 11 Of 


210517% 



Source : (MOE) Educational Statistics; 1980/81 and 1989/90. 



Girls education was furtherly expanded demonstrated by the number 
of students enrolled in the different states. This was dearly evident when 
comparing the intake for the year 1985/86 with the intake of the year 1989/ 
90 (see Table 4). The gender disparity was clearly evident as seen from the 
percentages of boys and girls applicants age 7 years and 7-12 years en- 
rolled (El Nager, 1993). 



Table 4. Percentage of Intake From Applicants Age 7 and (7- 12) Years for the Years 
1985/86 and 1989/90 





1985 


* ; ‘ • 


1986 




1989 




1^1990 




State 


% of intake 
from 

population 
age 7 years 


%of 

enrollment 

from 

population 
age 7-1 2 
years 


% of intake 
from 

population 
age 7 years 


% of 

enrollment 

from 

population 
age 7-12 
years 




Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls ,J| 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Northern 


92.6 


99.0 


84.1 


93.7 


97.8 


100 


79.1 


71.9 


Khartoum 


66.4 


83.4 


76.4 


91.3 


73.2 


75.5 


70.6 


719 


Central 


67.3 


79.5 


63.1 


74.3 


79.9 


88 


65.4 


73.3 


Western 


'■#37.4 


57.6 


36.% 


52.#' 


;V 39.9^ 


P ;> 61 


38 


46 


Kordofan 


33.5 


58.0 


33.6 


55.9 


57.0 


82.2 


41.9 


61.1 


Darfor 


23.9 


52.4 


23.9 


51.7 


40.9 


69.3 


33.7 


53.8 





Source : (MOE) Educational Statistics; Different issues. 
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It is worth mentioning that within the country itself there is great vari- 
ation between the states as well as between the urban and rural areas. Due 
to the absence of schools in some villages and the long distances between 
villages, girls are restricted from attending school. Despite the fact that 
more female teachers are available they are mostly found in urban areas as 
accommodation facilities are poor in some rural areas. The most advan- 
taged group is the nomads. With the introduction of nomads education, 
the number of girl students has tripled in 1990/91. 

In general, the primary school curricula is similar in all parts of the 
Sudan for boys and girls except for one subject which is the home econom- 
ics for girls and the rural education for boys. 

In addition, the Arabic language text books are emphasizing women 
roles as mothers and family caretakers. Moreover, women are portrayed as 
obedient, shy and weak. The primary school curriculum in general was 
criticized by the fact that it is not preparing students to be productive citi- 
zens. Primary school leavers are lacking marketable skills and hence re- 
mained unemployed in most cases. 

Since the 1980s there was a shortage of educational resources such as 
books, furniture and social services. With the increased inflation rate and 
economic hardship of the country, education has become increasingly ex- 
pensive. Poor families can not afford the uniform and transportation of 
their kids to school. School fees have added to the burden of the direct and 
indirect cost of education. Consequently, dropout rates have increased es- 
pecially in disadvantaged states. 



The Situation Analysis of Girls Education in the 1990s 

Anew educational system was introduced in the 1990s. The basic primary 
level is 8 years followed by a 3 years secondary level. The enrolment age 
was decreased to be six years. Although the National Comprehensive Strat- 
egy (1992-2002) has addressed many educational aims, programs imple- 
mented are not gender sensitive. There is persistence of gender gap in the 
gross enrolment rates. Net enrolment for females age groups 6-11 years 
and 7-12 years is still below 50 % (see Table 5). Even in the urban areas the 
percentage of female population age 8 years attending school is 68.8 % and 
51.3 % for age 7 years attending schools (1993 census, p. 29). 

Many factors has affected the low school attendance rate. Poverty and 
limited educational resources are the major contributing factors that con- 
straint girls from attending school. Continuity of school is yet another seri- 
ous problem particularly in the rural areas. Dropout rates are usually high 
at the primary level (see Table 6). Research for dropping out stated by the 
school leavers are lack of interest, non importance of education for girls, 
need for girls for house chores and early marriage. Teachers interviewed 

4't 
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Table 5. Enrolment Rate in Primary Education in Sudan 



Mi : GROSS I i ■ > -!* 

§P#y ENR0LMEN!\%i4#C- 3 
^:$ : *6 ate ■ ; • ' • •• 


NET ENROLMENT 
figgf.;: RATE ||i 


.#■ V 

if.; : ;r:|fi||Si|S 




Option 1 


Option 2 


Option 3 




: -Primary 

• jiti&a • 

:: s . . ' 

|*'2 


(1-6 Grades) 

■ v ; V. 

. •»>(< ;• ^ ^% trw v V*. ^ v. ' , > ,,Y,i 


Primary + 
Elementary 
(1-8 grades) 




Age Group 6-1 1 


Age Group 7-12 


Age Group 6-1 3 


Both ; H’f75.1 
Genders 


i 44.8 

■ 4 . 3 : , : ■ ; 


W:: ' 53.4 .i,. 


54.8 Jj| 


Male 81.7 


47.4 


56.9 


58.5 


Female *1 68.3 


f- 3 J. 41.8 




50.3 My' 

Lli 





Source : Calculated from the Fourth Census of the Sudan 1993 - Vol .3. 



Table 6. Female Population not Attending School With Educational Attainment in 
Rural & Urban Areas 







RURAL 


’■ A S. : - *’ •" V 




URBAN | 


Vf • 'JT' : 


Educational 

attainment 


6-9 

years 


10-14 

Years 


15-19 

years 


6-9 

Years 


10-14 

Years 


15-19 

Years 


Elementary 
/ primary |;| 
not 

completed 


6,800 

i|(1 ; .2%): 


46,680 

(11.0%) 


110,510 

(22.7%) 


4,110 

(2.5%) 


16,1 60 ill 
: (19.9%) - f 


52,1 80 
(34.5%) 


Elementary 

completed 


- 


20 

(005 %) 


40 

(008%) 


10 

(006%) 


" 


1- 

(006%) 


Primary 

completed 


- 


1,290 

(30.0%) 


24,140 

(5.0%) 


- 


800 

(96%) 


15,350 . 
(10.0%) 





Source : Compiled from the 1993 Fourth Population Census Vol. 3-Table 38 p. 1 61 . 



stated reasons for the dropout such as the high cost of education, lack of 
school feeding programs, need for girls for agricultural and heading activ- 
ities and sickness (El Nagar, 1993). 

In the urban areas participation of young girls in the laborforce to as- 
sure their families, survival has encouraged many girls to dropout from 
school. 
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The Importance of Girls Education 

From the historical overview preceded it is clear that the colonial policies 
created a system characterized by in-adequacies and inequalities. The post- 
independence policies continued to be male biased. However, the expan- 
sion in education has generated favourable attitudes towards girls educa- 
tion. This was reflected by the increasing number of girls enrolled in schools. 

In a study done by the MOE, it was found that over 75 % of the parents 
surveyed has emphasized the importance of education for girls similarly 
as for boys. Parents perceive education as having positive impact on their 
daughters and qualify them for better life in the future (MOE, 1993). 

Women are comprising half of the society, thus, they have a great 
role to play in the economic and social development of the country. Their 
direct impact on child development is evident. Moreover, they are produc- 
tive in many fields such as agriculture and besides have a crucial social 
role to play in their communities. 

Education for women in the Sudan has developed very much during 
the last two decades especially at the higher education level. The number 
of female students in most universities has increased (See Table 7). More 
over, there are institutions which are maintained exclusively for girls such 
as Ahfad University for Women, Sudan University College for Women and 
Ahlia university for Women in Wadmedni. Women compete with men to 
enter all the co-ed higher institution and have all the chances to enter the 
women's only higher education institutions (Eisa, 1996). Not only has the 
enrolment rate increased, but women have started to enrol in specializa- 
tions previously dominated by men. The increase in enrolment in the Fac- 
ulty of Engineering and Dentistry (see Table 8) can be attributed to the fact 
that women are free to choose the field of specialization they want with 
support from their parents (Abdel Halem, 1993). 

Now days, women graduates are found all over the country, working 
in various professions. According to the 1995 UN Statistical Report on 
Women in the World, Sudanese women comprises 23 % of the labour force. 
Compared to every 100 man there is 2 women in high managerial jobs, 23 
in secretary and office jobs, 27 in sale and services jobs, 53 in agricultural 
related activities and 13 in various productive related jobs (UN, 1995). 

In conclusion, women's education in the Sudan is progressing very well. 
However, there is much to be done to remove the constraints that hinder- 
ing girls education especially in the rural and remote areas. Policies and 
strategies should consider the dynamics of the different factors at the mac- 
ro and micro levels. Strategies should aim at increasing enrolment rates, 
improving the quality of education and ensuring the continuity of girls in 
education. 
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Table 7. Women’s Enrollment in Institutes of Higher Education for the Years 1974/ 
75, 1984/85, 1 988/89 and 1 994/95 



INSTITUTION, }l.: . 


1974/75 


1984/85 


4l 988/89 


*|fel 994/95^,-. •••' 


” ■ V ■ ' : 


w% ■ 


4 % 'Jr 


' ' 


m % '*■ 4 


University of Khartoum 


10.3 


29.8 


37.6 


43.2 


Islamic University 


-19.5 


. 29.3;Ji 


;• • H 24.5 


CO 

o> 

CM 

i • 


Juba University 


- 


14.5 


13.6 


25.2 


EINilih University 


I 9 - 8 4 


Y ,39.4*| 


o 

CO 1 

i ., 


47.3 


Sudan University 


12.1 


14.4 


21.4 


28.2 


Ahfad University 


100 


: 5jj '(£M W* 'l-W'l - • 

100.0 


100.0 


100.0 

• ,..==■ 


Specialised colleges 


53.8 


46.0 


28.1 


35.9 




Gezira University 




. ■' V-SVSW ! “.v 

26.8 


30:2 


.Jf;‘ 36.3 ! f|; ; 





Source : Department of Statistics, National Council for Higher Education, Khartoum, 
Sudan. 

Table 8. The Participation of Women in Selected Faculties at the University of 
Khartoum 





• -nyn- 






FACULTY;, ; | 


1974/75 


4 1984/85 


1994/95 J4; 


ip - ‘ : f } i 'll , 


*$$% j||?- 






Agriculture 


4.1 


40.1 


46.2 


Engineering 


‘:3.i 


717 |f' **T' 

.Yrli&i: ■■ . - -< - .s.i!.-5 .ri 


;.|p2.6 


Medicine 


9.6 


31.2 


46.2 


Pharmacy ,,,| ; 


9.6 


36.8 ;S| : :Jr. 


; | 35.3 . . 4 ;; J 


Veterinary Sciences 


9.3 


26.8 


35.3 


Dentistry ;•• 


•10.2 /§*-■: 


• <4|||js ; 46.7 4 • 


. 4 * 48 . 2 ; 





Source : Statistical Year Book, National Council for Higher Education, Khartoum, 
Sudan. 
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Introduction 



The increasing gap between the relatively slow pace of research develop- 
ment and the rapid multiplication of training experiences in vocational 
education and training could be harmful to the quality of such educative 
endeavours. This explains our interest with the role of research as means 
for meeting the 21st Century's needs in vocational education and training. 
Requirements of the quality and flexibility in workforce qualifications put 
a further stress on the role of research dealing with different aspects of 
education and training, such as: roles and interactions of actors involved, 
outcomes for the students and occupational teaching strategies. Along with 
authors who emphasize the necessity of research in vocational education 
and training, we first focus upon the characteristics of this research in or- 
der to contribute to better practices, such as: increasing recourse to multi- 
disciplinary perspectives, developing a cooperative approach with practi- 
tioners in school, business and industry, intensifying collaboration and in- 
ternational comparisons to enrich each country's research. Then, we have 
a look on the development, in Canada, of strategic research networks in 
education and training as a way to increase the role of research in the im- 
provement of training practices and we introduce briefly one of these net- 
works working on the analysis of linking education, training and employ- 
ment. 
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Role of Research in Vocational and Technical 
Education 

Despite important progress realized during the last decade, scientific rec- 
ognition of vocational and technical education and training research is much 
weaker than that of academic educational research in general. In many 
national or international scientific conferences on education, we note very 
few communications on vocational and technical education and training. 
Moreover, these are scheduled at a period of lower attendance such as the 
last day or mid-day of the conference. In Canada, some scientific educa- 
tion journals 1 have just started publishing articles on vocational and tech- 
nical education and training. However, space allowed is often restricted. 
Some editors refuse such types of articles before having them reviewed 
because they are considered too specialized for readers. 

However, politicians, decision-makers and analysts of socio-economic 
and educative questions recognize the strategic importance of developing 
and reforming vocational and technical education and training for the fu- 
ture of youth and workers and also for the economic development of soci- 
eties (Conseil economique du Canada, 1992; Ministere de l'education, 1993; 
Commission des etats generaux sur l'education 1996; Ministere de 
l'education, 1997; Marshall & Tucker, 1992). The vocational and technical 
education and training experiments must therefore be quickly increased 
and diversified. Furthermore, despite increasing research in vocational and 
technical education and training, this field of knowledge cannot easily 
improve practices because the gap persists and even increases between the 
creation of knowledge and the needs of innovative development in voca- 
tional and technical education and training. As a consequence, there is a 
lack of assessment of research results with regard to pursued objectives, a 
misknowledge of resistances and eventual hidden effects of some experi- 
ments and also a risk of repeating costly mistakes. Even though these as- 
pects are studied, results are not necessarily used in reforms because they 
are unknown to practitioners or are not easily translated into practice. To 
meet the needs of vocational and technical education and training, research 
must provide attention to forms of cooperation with the different partners 
involved in collaborative research. That is why we approach new ways of 
practising research as a mean to meet the challenges of vocational and tech- 
nical education and training for the 21st century. Based upon some Cana- 
dian experiences, we describe first the theoretical orientations and meth- 
odological aspects that should be promoted, then we present a Cana- 
dian experience of collaborative research in progress. 



1 We did not consider hard to find national or international scientific magazines dealing 
exclusively with vocational and technical education and training. 
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Theoretical Orientations 



Vocational and technical education and training must, in the near future, 
comply with high quality and flexible requirements to satisfy the labour 
market expectations by developing intellectual dispositions, personal and 
social abilities as well as technical skills. As quoted by Deborah Meier, 
during an interview: "We need to do a lot better job of teaching students to 
meet deadlines, ask good questions, take initiative and set high standards 
for themselves - to take on a sense of responsibility for the work they are 
engaged in. If we do this we'll go a long way toward answering employ- 
ers' complaints" (Dykman, 1997, p. 32). 

Facing the actual and future development of workforce qualification 
needs, the research role is varied as it must study different aspects such as: 
considering the benefits of education and training for students, support- 
ing teachers engaged in changing their practices, and paying attention to 
employers' expectations (Finch, 1993). Research is also required for the study 
of different processes in teaching occupational skills, such as: workplace 
mentoring or youth apprenticeship, cooperative education or altemance 
training and different types of work-based learning or school-based enter- 
prises. 

Stasz's review of the literature (1996) shows the importance of consid- 
ering different conceptual approaches in the study of developing new skills 
in school and in the workplace. It is essential to add to economic studies 
especially aimed towards employers (Camevale, Gainer & Meltzer, 1990), 
cognitive, sociological and ethnographic types of research focussing on 
the learner as well as on the teacher, study cognitive skills required in prob- 
lem solving and to develop a sense of autonomy and organizational un- 
derstanding, etc. Other works are also essential regarding the curriculum, 
pedagogy and strategies to overcome the resistance and disinterest of a 
large number of students to pursue their education and training after com- 
pulsory schooling (Raizen, 1994). 

Critical research approach also contributes largely to the analysis of 
forgotten aspects by educational, governmental or employer organizations. 
We wish, as Lakes and Bettis (1995), that critic researchers appraise the 
links between economic situation and daily experiences of students, work- 
ers, teachers, supervisors and mentors, etc. It is also important for research- 
ers to study students' personal knowledge, the impact of their education 
and training on the development of their professional and social identity 
(Hardy, Grossmann, & Mingant, 1997) and to analyze the students' cultur- 
al resistances towards proposed knowledge (Hardy, 1994) as well as modes 
of socialization conveyed by knowledge (Tanguy, 1991). 

In order to face the challenge of vocational and technical education and 
training for the coming century, it becomes urgent to transfer research re- 
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suits to decision makers and practitioners involved in vocational and tech- 
nical education and training. Comments and criticisms concerning research- 
ers in education seem appropriate to researchers of vocational and techni- 
cal education and training. We remember remarks made by some of the 
former presidents of the American Educational Research Association (Ber- 
liner et al., 1997). Among these, Larry Cuban is sorry about the lack of 
effort and organizational determination of researchers towards decision 
makers and urges the former to find the best way to transmit their research 
results so that they are well understood and most useful to potential users. 
John Goodlad regrets the lack of interest shown by researchers towards the 
concerns and problems felt by education decision makers and practition- 
ers and invites researchers to engage in collaborative forms of work so as 
to pursue pertinent researches with regards to the needs of practitioners 
and decision makers. 

Lack of satisfaction concerning the research role in education is also an 
important factor recognized in an OECD study on educational research 
and development. The authors acknowledge, in many countries, "the feel- 
ing of a confidence crisis in the value of basic knowledge created by re- 
searchers" (OCDE, 1995, p. 21). Based on a well supported diagnosis, OECD 
analysts come up with conclusions similar to those of Goodlad and pro- 
vide a portrait of research far from the traditional type praised by a large 
majority of education researchers. 

Strategies to overcome these structural problems may be such as to en- 
courage researchers to get people working with them in order to fully par- 
ticipate in the conception and the undertaking of innovative projects that 
will be shared with their colleagues, ensuring a more efficient result diffu- 
sion. This conclusion is identical to that of Kirst and his collaborators (1991, 
p. 6) [who declare] "This also implies making research available for the 
improvement of teaching and school personnel. Teachers and researchers 
should be collaborators dealing constantly one with the other. This situa- 
tion means to determine new roles for the teachers and students" (OCDE, 
1995, p. 78). 

Despite their disappointment concerning former research results, poli- 
ticians, education and training practitioners as well as human resource 
development administrators entertain great hopes for educational research. 
They persist in their expectations of higher quality research, elaborated 
and planned in cooperation with those requesting it, in order to meet the 
needs of a constantly improving society. 

Other researchers such as Floden (1996) and Sadovnik (1995) point out 
the urgency to develop, cooperatively, research and ways of diffusing re- 
search results which will help improve practices. Biddle (1996) insists on 
the need of increased funding to improve education through better chan- 
nels of communication that will make available research results to school 
practitioners. He stimulates thinking by comparing the wide difference 
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between socio-economic resources invested into medical or spatial research, 
with regard to poor investments in educational research, especially at the 
level of transferring research results into decisions and practices. 



Methodological Aspects 

At the methodological level, recognition of the role and importance of re- 
search depends on the progress and diversification of research in voca- 
tional and technical education and training, on a closer cooperation be- 
tween researchers and practitioners in school and workplace to improve 
practices and also on the improvement of international collaboration. 

In Canada, as in other countries, many researchers argue that research 
progress is tied to the availability of research grants but those are decreas- 
ing. This position is partially fair but it ignores researchers' role to sensi- 
tize practitioners, analysts and policy makers to the positive effects of re- 
search on the improvement of practices. In spite of budget cuts, we are 
confident that an increase of high quality research proposals is an impor- 
tant factor to increase research credits. Incidentally, Canada lacks research- 
ers who are interested in studying vocational and technical education and 
training in the long term. 

It is desirable to conduct more diversified research. Researchers should 
also come from different disciplinary perspectives so that vocational edu- 
cation and training can benefit from methodologies and knowledge pro- 
duced in study fields such as: psychology, sociology, ethnography, peda- 
gogy, communications, educational technologies, school management, in- 
dustrial relations, economy, etc. Representatives of these different fields 
must work together in an interdisciplinary and complementary perspec- 
tive considering problems encountered in vocational education and train- 
ing. 

In order to increase its efficiency, this research has to be framed in a 
collaborative way by developing research partnerships with education and 
workplace practitioners. These partnerships help practitioners to ask proper 
research questions and sensitize them to the researcher's role in order to 
improve their practices and modify completely the relationship structure 
between researchers and practitioners. 

Similarities between countries, conferred by the globalization of econ- 
omy and technological development as well as the meager research re- 
sources offer further incentives to improve collaboration and international 
comparisons. The work of OECD (OCDE, 1992; 1994, OECD, 1994), and 
those of CEDEFOP (Cheallaigh, 1995; Melis, 1995) may provide parame- 
ters to these international comparisons. Their development is also stimu- 
lated by the works of the European Economic Community (Jobert, Marry 
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& Tanguy, 1995), the multiplication of international exchanges (Hardy & 
Maroy, 1995) and the production of the International Journal of Vocational 
Education and Training by IVETA (Finlay & Niven, 1996; Lasonen & Frantz, 
1996). The Special Focus Issue on School to Work Transition (Mulder & 
Finch, 1997) is, for that matter, an important contribution for the develop- 
ment of international cooperation in vocational and technical education 
and training. 



Canadian Experience of Collaborative Research 

In order to increase research in vocational education and training and make 
sure that it will contribute to improvement of practices and also get ready 
to answer to the 21st century's challenges, the Social Sciences and Human- 
ities Research Council of Canada (SSHRC, 1995) has set-up a strategic re- 
search program in education and training. Their objective was to select 
five strategic research networks regrouping researchers from different dis- 
ciplinary perspectives and from several universities to work on some of 
the aspects which are most problematic in education and training in Can- 
ada. The aim of these networks is to help promote knowledge and im- 
provement of practices by working with partners involved in education 
and training. These networks should also link to research performed on 
education and training at an international level. The five networks benefit 
from financial support during the next five years. They regroup 140 uni- 
versity researchers and 150 public interest groups involved in education 
and training, training centers, business and industries, representatives of 
different Canadian and Provincial Government organizations, school Coun- 
cils (Government of Canada, 1996). We are the leader of the Research Net- 
work 2 selected in Quebec, regrouping nine researchers 3 . The network theme 
is: Linking education, training and employment: Analysis of the modes of 
cooperation between training partners, resulting organizational changes 
and outcomes for learners. 

The network objectives deal with the research and the optimization of 
practice. Research objectives propose: 1) To describe the development of 



2 Five networks were selected in this contest, through Canada, one in Quebec, three in 
Ontario and another in Western Canada. 

3 They are: Carmen Parent and Pierre Doray of University du Quebec a Montreal, Yvon 
Bouchard and Carol Landry of University du Quebec a Rimouski, Andre Dolbec and Lor- 
raine Savoie-Zajc of University du Quebec a Hull, Dominique Bouteiller of Ecole der Hau- 
tes ytudes commerciales, University de Montryal and Diane-Gabrielle Tremplay of Tyie- 
University. 
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various modes of cooperation between education and training partners; 2) 
To differentiate the roles, relations, interactions and modes of cooperation 
experienced by education and training partners of school organizations 
and those of the workplace; 3) To differentiate in these cooperations, the 
dynamics of change, the forms of resistance and to identify various effects 
on partners, organization wise, and on the type of delivered training; 4) To 
analyze the main outcomes for learners, and identify efficient conditions 
for these modes of cooperation. Optimization of practice objectives are 
reached by the following means: 1) To work in close cooperation with part- 
ners involved in education training and employment partnerships so as to 
take into account their structural and operational constraints, to discuss 
the dissemination of our research results and to prepare the broader dis- 
semination of these results; 2) To set-up and realize, with our partners, the 
development of strategies so as to improve studied practices and identify 
modes and types of cooperation which will optimize education and train- 
ing practices. 




Figure 1 . Cooperation Between Education and Training Partners. 



To reach these objectives, we use a theoretical approach, as presented 
in Figure 1 above, in which the analysis of modes of cooperation between 
training partners borrows from a social system analytical model. We place 
a special emphasis on training milieus directly concerned with such coop- 
eration, that is: local education and training organizations such as high 
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schools, colleges, private training firms and local workplace organizations 
or business and industry. They are in direct interaction and have devel- 
oped relationships with education and training planning organizations. 
Modes of cooperation between training partners are scrutinized through 
the actors' role, through relations and interactions within each organiza- 
tion, with other organizations and towards the learners. We characterize 
education and training organization actors, workplace actors and socio- 
economic organization actors. As for the learners they are represented by 
students, trainees or apprenticeships and the workers. We also analyze 
cooperation effects for the organizations and outcomes for the learners. 

Our Network benefits from the cooperation of five international col- 
laborators from United States and Europe 4 . We are also in communication 
with many other international specialists. The Network is made up of five 
teams of researchers who look at the different aspects of our theme, that is: 
1) Partnership High School/Workplace; 2) Partnership College/Workplace; 
3) Cooperation in ongoing education in business and industry; 4) Process 
of cooperation in education and training planning organizations. We actu- 
ally benefit from the collaboration and partnership of 50 organizations 
among: vocational education and training schools, colleges, business and 
industry, unions, governmental education and employment organizations 
and social and economic organizations committed in education and train- 
ing and employment relationships. The collaborative management part of 
the research is taken over by an Advisory Board for the whole Network 
and by a Project Committee in each of the different research teams. Besides 
the researchers, these different committees actually regroup 23 organiza- 
tions and 29 active partners. 

Cooperation between partners and researchers of the five teams 
progresses with the development of the research. The emerging work has 
created a lot of interest as more School Boards and Colleges ask to be part- 
ners in our network and governmental education and employment organ- 
izations wish to receive our research results as soon as they become avail- 
able. We are working on setting efficient collaborations with the four other 
Canadian research Networks, selected by the Council, so as to increase the 
diffusion of results between researchers and also to practitioners. We want 
to add a substantial support to improve vocational and technical educa- 
tion and training to work towards the 21st century's needs. Till then, we 
must harmonize our conceptual approaches at the theoretical and meth- 
odological levels. We have to develop efficient collaborations with the prac- 
titioners at each important step of the research. Mutual exchanges are first 



“The international collaborators are: Paul Belanger of Institut de I’education de I’UNESCO, 
Claude Dubar of University Versailles-Saint-Quentin (Paris), Curtis R. Finch of Virginia Pol- 
ytechnic Institute and State University, Russel Osguthorpe of Bringham Young University 
and Sandra Pritz of Ohio State University. 
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taking place within each research site and they get pursued at each team 
level of the Project Committee and at the Network Advisory Board one. 
These cooperations have consequences on the choice of study programs 
and also on the choice of education and training strategies to be analyzed, 
on the application of methodological processes confirmed by researchers, 
on discussions of preliminary results. These collaborations must continue 
through the diffusion of research results which should contribute to the 
improvement of education and training of practitioners and their practic- 
es. 



Conclusion 



The growing importance of workforce qualification contributes to the de- 
velopment of various experiences in vocational and technical education 
and training. Besides, if vocational education and training is to reach its 
objectives, it is essential that society as well as the community of research- 
ers give more importance to research, on the multiple aspects of this train- 
ing, taking into account viewpoints of teachers and trainers and those of 
learners and employers. Even though employers are often the first to iden- 
tify the types of qualifications expected, attention should be provided to 
other actors' viewpoints. Such an attitude is crucial in the development of 
human resources and becomes an efficient means to reach social and eco- 
nomic objectives. 

Research in vocational and technical education and training needs not 
only to be developed by considering different viewpoints and by calling 
upon theoretical and methodological resources of varied conceptual ap- 
proaches but it is fundamental that results of this research be transferred 
into practice. Such a concern with the use of research results by vocational 
and technical education and training policy makers and practitioners re- 
quires development of collaborative research at the beginning of the re- 
search and continuing through the dissemination of research results. A 
number of researchers need to substantially modify their ways of fulfilling 
their roles and their relations with people and groups with whom they 
work. We may even state that vocational and technical education and train- 
ing researchers, as well as many researchers in education, are hereby invit- 
ed to modify their research culture by changing their way of framing re- 
search problems as well as research objectives. These changes involve the 
valorization of research's social relevance by putting the accent on answer- 
ing real needs starting with formulation of the research through modes of 
analysis and dissemination of research results. Knowledge progress is as- 
sociated with the improvement of policies and practices and cooperation 
with partners involved. The problem under study becomes a major oppor- 
tunity to convert the culture of the researcher and the research. Such an 
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association between knowledge progress and improvement of practices is 
promising for the development of the field of vocational education and 
training. 
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Introduction 

The pervasive effects of global competition and the application of new tech- 
nologies are rapidly changing the way firms operate in the world. Usually, 
the struggle to adjust to these changes is associated with large companies 
such as IBM, Motorola, car makers, and so forth. In the United States, the 
effects early this decade were represented by a decline in profits among 
Fortune 500 companies with a fifth of them showing red numbers (DeVries, 
1993). However, we often forget that large companies are only part of the 
picture defining national economies. Both in rich and poor countries, small 
enterprises provide an economic structure that complement "big business" 
and fill in the cracks not served by these large companies. For instance, in 
the United States, there are only about 7,000 large firms if we define "large" 
by having 500 employees or more. In fact, reports on the state of the small 
business industry have indicated that the vast majority of all enterprises in 
the United States are small companies. Collectively, small firms provide 
employment to 56.5% of the American workforce and even in slow eco- 
nomic cycles continue to hire and train almost 90% of all new workers. 
New s mall firms are created or change ownership every year to the tune of 
about 900,000 including both new startup and "successor" businesses pur- 
chased by new owners (U.S. Small Business Administration, 1991, p. 22). 



1 Research reported in this study was supported by the National Center for Research in 
Vocational Education (NCRVE), University of California at Berkeley, pursuant to a grant 
from the Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of Education. 
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In the fast-changing business environment of today's world, small busi- 
ness are not immune to the effects of global competition as new demands 
trickle down the competitive pipe. To survive, new management styles 
and entrepreneurial skills are required to recognize changes and improve 
business performance (U.S. Congress, Office of Technology Assessment, 
1990; Secretary's Commission on Achieving the Necessary Skills, 1991). 
But are our entrepreneurs prepared to survive under these demands? Not 
necessarily. The Small Business Administration (1991) indicated that ap- 
proximately half of all new businesses fail within two years of operation. 
Reasons for such failure include: lack of planning skills, inadequate con- 
trols, poor management skills, inability to market products or services, and 
lack of skills to locate professional help when necessary (National Busi- 
ness Incubation Association, 1991). It is evident that technical and busi- 
ness skills are not enough to operate a business in today's economy. Entre- 
preneurial skills are also required to anticipate changes, identify opportu- 
nities, and create a high performance working environment according to 
the realities demanded by global competition (Eggers, Leahy & Churchill, 
1994). 

Further, young people interested in entrepreneurial opportunities floun- 
der around in their quest to start a business for the lack of knowledge and 
career development support. Confronted with an uncertain future where 
jobs may be scarce or more demanding, A 69 percent of American high 
school students said they would like to start a business, but 86 percent 
rated their knowledge of business or entrepreneurship as poor or "fair" 
(Center on Education and Training for Employment, 1995, p. 2). Also, indi- 
viduals considering career changes or coping with unemployment may be 
interested in entrepreneurial opportunities to continue living a productive 
life. However, their technical "know-how" may not be enough to start a 
business. 

The percentage of failures in the operation of new small businesses 
suggests the need to develop educational efforts to foster entrepreneur- 
ship as a new form of career development. The large percentage of high 
school graduates who flounder during school-to-work transition may also 
benefit from education and training that will provide them with and un- 
derstanding of requirements, skills, and knowledge necessary to start and 
operate a business. Two-year colleges may be an ideal provider of such 
educational opportunities. 

The traditional role of two-year public colleges has been to prepare stu- 
dents for continuing education and productive participation in the work- 
force. Postsecondary education offers a wide array of technical and contin- 
uing education programs serving the needs of established employers and 
the general public. Current trends both in the work place and global mar- 
kets, suggest the need to reassess the role of postsecondary technical edu- 
cation to focus on a more active participation on community development 
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(Carmichael, 1991). Technical and community colleges need to expand their 
traditional conception of education and training, and include entrepreneur- 
ship and economic development as a comprehensive community endeav- 
or. 

Active participation in community development has been largely un- 
derestimated due to political implications, short-term vision, inadequate 
leadership, funding, management, and time considerations (Kopececk, 
1991). However, when these obstacles are overcome, the benefits can pro- 
vide a sustained framework for economic development. The call for action 
is timely and consistent with the principles underlying the school-to-work 
movement which focuses on integration of vocational and academic edu- 
cation, and enhanced linkages between secondary and postsecondary ed- 
ucation, and integration of school-based and work-based learning oppor- 
tunities (Hayward & Benson, 1993; Phelps, 1992; Rosenstock, 1991). Be- 
cause of the historic development of two-year colleges across the United 
States, their widespread location, and their close ties with the community, 
this appears to be a suitable challenge for these institutions. The challenge 
will be to provide opportunities for individuals to explore alternative ca- 
reer paths or facilitate transition options from school-to-work or from work- 
to-business ownership. 

Some states have already demonstrated the benefits deriving from par- 
ticipation of community/ technical colleges in technical assistance and tech- 
nology transfer to small business. In 1991, for instance, 144 community 
colleges sponsored assistance centers to small businesses (Carmichael, 1991). 
However, with more than 1,300 community colleges in the U.S., significant 
room for improvement exists. This contribution can also be complemented 
through partnerships with local industry to provide internships, scholar- 
ships, spe cializ ed training, and programs focusing on entrepreneurial de- 
velopment (Weinberg & Bumier, 1991). 

Of these opportunities, business incubation offers, perhaps, one of the 
most comprehensive strategies to promote entrepreneurship, create jobs, 
stimulate economic growth, and revitalize rural areas or depressed neigh- 
borhoods. Business incubators, provide commercial space at low cost and 
a host of business services to help entrepreneurs survive successfully ear- 
lier stages of business development (NBIA, 1991). Business incubators of- 
fer opportunities to integrate education and training activities with focus 
on entrepreneurship, business, management, trade, and basic skills, and 
specialized training. Further, they serve as a vehicle to support local busi- 
ness development and jobs by providing consulting services and stimulat- 
ing business alliances. Their goal is to nurture entrepreneurial talent and 
facilitate the development of new business ventures (Carmichael, 1991; 
NBIA, 1991; Weinberg & Bumier, 1991). However, in 1993 the total number 
of incubators sponsored or managed by two-year postsecondary institu- 
tions was only 25 according to the National Business Incubation Associa- 
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tion, which holds a membership of approximately 500 business incuba- 
tors. Clearly, the current level of participation is rather low. Various strate- 
gies to work in partnership with community stakeholders, and the provi- 
sion of additional services to employers, workers, and students are en- 
couraging but still isolated. 

The questions are whether community and technical colleges can re- 
visit and implement an expanded role to prepare students for a productive 
school-to-work transition, help individuals ease the transition to business 
ownership, support the needs of the established local industry, and be- 
come pro-active players in the development of the community. Further, 
although business incubation is a rather familiar concept for those involved 
in economic development, this concept is peripheral to stakeholders in 
postsecondary vocational-technical education. Most studies in this area, if 
not all, are conducted by individuals and entities in the fields of econom- 
ics, labor, and industrial relations and the connection with vocational-tech- 
nical education is not that obvious for practitioners and administrators in 
postsecondary education. Thus, the purpose of this research was to exam- 
ine the experience of entrepreneurs, business incubator managers, and 
postsecondary institutions involved collectively in educational and train- 
ing strategies aimed at fostering entrepreneurship . The experience of en- 
trepreneurs in business incubation - an environment where firms are to be 
nurtured and provided with opportunities to develop entrepreneurial skills 
- was viewed as an appropriate medium to gather insights about entrepre- 
neurship, learning in real-world business environments, and the potential 
role of postsecondary institutions. 



This research was conducted using a survey approach. The survey was 
conducted in collaboration with the National Business Incubation Associ- 
ation (NBIA) to draw participation from their membership. Two surveys - 
one for business incubator managers and another for incubator clients - 
were developed within the total design of the study. As a complementary 
strategy to offset possible low return rates from the target population con- 
sistently reported in related literature (e.g., NBIA, 1991; Smilor & Gill, 1986), 
nine case studies were conducted representing urban, rural, and suburban 
communities, as well as different primary sponsorship, business incuba- 
tion approach, and target clientele. The focus of this paper is on the survey 
study. 

The definition of entrepreneurship used herein is characterized as 
the ability to "gather resources for creative and innovative purposes to 
meet needs or solve problems" (Goodman, 1994, p. 36) in business devel- 
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opment using knowledge of business techniques in conjunction with the 
application of a personal value system. That is, entrepreneurship involves 
knowledge about products, markets, and competitors embedded within a 
value system of persistence and motivation which together shape that in- 
tangible referred to as entrepreneurship. The business incubation concept 
is defined as an strategy to foster economic development through the pro- 
vision of favorable conditions - commercial space and consulting services 
at low cost —to nurture the development and growth of new small firms. 
These conditions also include clerical and administrative support, basic 
office equipment, and counseling services to assist the development and 
survival of the new companies in business incubation (NBIA, 1991; Smilor 
& Gill, 1986). 

Sampling 

A two-step sampling procedure was used to gather data on managers and 
clients from business incubators sponsored primarily by two-year colleg- 
es, in comparison to two other types of incubators. The other two types 
considered in this study were incubators sponsored by universities and by 
a variety of other organizations in the community (e.g., economic develop- 
ment agencies, state and local governmental agencies). The first step in- 
volved the selection of business incubators. Members of the NBIA were 
the sample frame considered for the survey. The overall membership of 
NBIA reported in 1993 was 499 incubators located in the United States, 
Canada, and Puerto Rico (NBIA, 1993). Of these, only 25 incubators were 
found associated primarily with two-year colleges. Given the interest in 
this category and the small number of business incubators sponsored by 
two-year colleges, it was decided to include all of them and a proportional 
sample from incubators sponsored by universities (75) and other sources 
(100). Thus, the overall stratified random sampling process included 200 
incubators representing 40% of the total NBIA membership. The second 
step involved a selection procedure of incubator clients. According to the 
NBIA (1991), the average number of clients per incubator was 12, with the 
possibility that none be in incubation (e.g., the incubator may serve exter- 
nal clients only). Based on feedback from NBIA executive staff a "conven- 
ient" sampling strategy was used targeting, initially, two clients per incu- 
bator for an overall target sample of 400 clients. To improve an expected 
low response rate (based on previous NBIA experience) it was decided to 
over-sample and send survey materials to five clients per incubator for an 
overall adjusted sample of 1000 clients. Incubator managers were the tar- 
get contact respondents for the survey of incubator managers and to help 
facilitate the survey of in-house incubator clients. 
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Survey Instruments 

Given the nature of the target population (individuals with busy sched- 
ules and high mobility), self-administered questionnaires including closed 
questions were developed. Survey instruments were developed for man- 
agers and clients with focus on the following areas: (1) Incubator services, 
(2) aspects of entrepreneurship and business development, and (3) demo- 
graphic profile of entrepreneurs and business incubator managers. Ques- 
tionnaires were pilot tested at one business incubator and further revised 
by a National Advisory Group. Based on this review process, questions 
were modified in terms of wording, deleted or added, and framed in dif- 
ferent response scales (e.g., Likert scale, multiple choice). 

Data Collection and Follow-up Activities 

Anticipating a low return rate, follow-up mailings were scheduled 3, 6, 
and 9 weeks after the original mailing. All in all, questionnaires were re- 
turned from 45 percent of the initial target sample and by 40 percent of 
incubator managers. This is considering questionnaires which could not 
be delivered because some incubators were no longer in operation or had 
no in-house clients. The average number of clients responding per incuba- 
tor was 2.16. 

Analysis 

The survey analysis included a comparison of initial and late respondents 
(i.e., those who responded as a result of follow-up activities) to identify 
bias associated with initial nonresponse and potentially biases on charac- 
teristics of the non-respondents. A comparison of both the demographic 
profile and responses of these two cohorts of respondents yielded basical- 
ly the same results indicating these two samples were representing the 
same population. The analysis was conducted using basic descriptive sta- 
tistics (e.g., frequencies, averages) to represent the response patterns of 
managers and clients for each question or sets of questions. Further, to 
account for the anticipated low response rate, a concurrent study was con- 
ducted to examine in depth nine promising business incubator programs. 
Case study findings confirmed survey results and are the subject of a sep- 
arate publication. 
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Results and Discussion 

The results and discussion are presented in two sections: Understanding 
entrepreneurship and entrepreneurial development through business in- 
cubation. Throughout the discussion, the role of two-year colleges is high- 
lighted to build an outline for the implications on postsecondary educa- 
tion presented after the discussion of results. Percent figures are based on 
responses from 28, 71, and 61 in-house entrepreneurs from incubators spon- 
sored by two-year colleges, universities, and other organizations, respec- 
tively. The overall number of respondents for the incubator client survey 
was 160. Similarly, percent figures of findings from the survey of incubator 
managers represent responses from 12, 36, and 26 managers associated with 
"two-year college," "university," and "other" incubators, in that order. 

Understanding Entrepreneurship 

To build an understanding of entrepreneurship, a profile of respondent 
entrepreneurs is presented to describe their personal characteristics, expe- 
riences, and perspectives on opportunities and limitations to start up and 
operate a business. 

Background Characteristics. Overall ethnic representation was character- 
ized by 88.2 percent Caucasian followed by small proportions of African- 
Americans (5.8%), Asians (3.2%), and Hispanic (2.3%) entrepreneurs. Na- 
tive Americans were represented by only .6 percent of all respondents. In 
terms of gender, 77.1 percent of respondents were male and 22.9 percent 
female. Further, the majority of the respondents - roughly 60% - were be- 
tween 36 and 50 years old, while the rest were either younger (20%) or 
older (20%). The majority of respondents reported an educational level 
described primarily by a 4-year college education (45%), followed by mas- 
ters' degrees (25%), and Ph. D's (11.9%). These results provide additional 
evidence to support the predominance of male, Caucasian, middle-age 
entrepreneurs in business incubation over any other group. This pattern of 
participation is consistent across types of business incubators. The same 
can be said for the two other types of business incubators as well. 

Entrepreneurs reported gaining previous experience related to the ac- 
tivities and operations of their current business primarily through hands- 
on work in school (23%), internships in similar businesses (23%), part-time 
jobs in related industry (17.3%), and mentor programs (14.1%). Business 
and technical experience appear to be further refined through work in in- 
dustry and the corporate world (40%); and undergraduate and graduate 
studies (33.8%) for the majority of respondent entrepreneurs. The contri- 
bution of two-year technical colleges in preparing and supporting individ- 
uals entering die business world was negligible. 
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Opportunities and Limitations for Business Start-Ups. The majority of en- 
trepreneurs indicated they were attracted to the business incubators be- 
cause of the affordable business space and clerical support. Together, busi- 
ness space and clerical support accounted for 69.8 percent of the responses 
and almost identical combined responses were found across incubators. 
Not surprisingly, during earlier stages of business development entrepre- 
neurs reported an unrealistic evaluation of their abilities to implement their 
business idea. The majority of respondent entrepreneurs, for instance, re- 
ported having everything under control with the exception of adequate 
financial support. In general, managers agreed that entrepreneurs come 
into the incubator with a well defined idea of their business but they do 
not usually have a written business plan and need help in developing one. 
Across incubators, managers agreed entrepreneurs face inadequate financ- 
ing and lack an understanding of all the implications for business start- 
ups. These results were verified by personal insights of entrepreneurs and 
managers interviewed for case studies. 

Provision of clear and well defined consulting services and the devel- 
opment of the business plan appear to be key to support entrepreneurs at 
early stages of their business operation. Further, although financing assist- 
ance is not stressed across incubators, there were a few instances where 
small programs provided seed money and complementary funds to gov- 
ernment and bank loans to assist new start up ventures. 

Surviving in the Business World. Entrepreneurs encounter a different set 
of problems once they get their business in operation after having devel- 
oped and tested an idea. At this point the technical knowledge and a good 
business idea are not enough to guarantee success. Other elements of busi- 
ness operations such as business organization, personnel management, fi- 
nances, marketing, and developing plans for expansion begin to hit all at 
the same time. Again, respondent entrepreneurs across types of incubators 
felt they were well prepared to handle all these operations but recognized 
the need for further education and training. Concurrently, managers agreed 
entrepreneurs require assistance on all these aspects of business operations. 
It is at this stage, where many opportunities for entrepreneurial assistance 
is required to help entrepreneurs make the transition from incubation to 
the outside world, to expand the business operation, or to cluster with 
other businesses in incubation or in the community. 

Perspectives on Entrepreneurship. One school of thought in the field of 
entrepreneurship is that the intrinsic nature of it can not be taught. The 
suggestion is to not waste time on classes on entrepreneurship, ignore the 
business plan and market and global strategies, and focus on just one sale 
at a time (Sudikoff, 1994). Usually, a number of successful examples are 
given but those are anecdotal accounts equivalent to stories about some- 
one winning the lottery. Another school of thought defines entrepreneur- 
ship as both born and made. As such, people who are exposed to entrepre- 
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neurship and the tools of the trade can reduce the risks of venturing in 
business and are more likely to succeed (Timmons, 1994; Goodman, 1994). 
That is, an entrepreneurial program may not be able to teach entrepreneur- 
ship per se but it can teach specific techniques and strategies which can 
complement the intrinsic character of this personal phenomenon. In es- 
sence, this thesis is central to the concept of business incubation. Survey 
results and personal insights gathered through case studies confirmed the 
value of this approach. 

Surveyed entrepreneurs and managers agreed on the intrinsic nature 
of entrepreneurship but also recognized the complementary importance 
of business and technical skills, ability to gather information and resources 
for entrepreneurial purposes, and the interpersonal and cultural dimen- 
sion. Overall, these characteristics were consistently identified across in- 
cubators: 

Personal Characteristics. This is a consistent characteristic mentioned by 
survey respondents and by case study participants. About 16 percent of 
respondent entrepreneurs considered personal motivational factors as the 
most important element to succeed in business: The wish to be independ- 
ent, take risks, and overcome obstacles found in their business career. The 
intrinsic ingredients of these personal characteristics also included a high- 
ly focused attitude of hard work, teamwork, and creativity to meet busi- 
ness goals. A majority of entrepreneurs interviewed for case studies real- 
ized the major limitation to starting and running a business was not the 
lack of capital or business skills but the personal drive and creativity to get 
ahead in business. 

Technical Skills. This an essential component of entrepreneurship men- 
tioned by entrepreneurs (14.8%) suggesting that one has to be technically 
competent to understand how to produce or deliver goods and services. It 
is obvious, entrepreneurs recognize that a certain degree of technical knowl- 
edge in their intended business field is necessary before attempting to be- 
come independent. Incubator managers did not rate this element as high 
perhaps because this is one of the least important reasons for business fail- 
ures and because the need for further education and training is also not 
that high. The development of a business plan can also be used to identify 
areas that may require professional attention to reinforce the technical suc- 
cess of the business. 

Business skills. Respondent entrepreneurs rated this aspect in propor- 
tion to other aspects (14.8%) in terms of importance. However, across all 
business incubators the majority of respondent managers (59.40%) were 
emphatic in giving this element of entrepreneurship a higher rating in com- 
parison to other important factors (i.e., personal characteristics, technical 
and interpersonal skills). Evidently, the ability to maintain daily opera- 
tions running smoothly - management, marketing, financial, decision 
making - is essential and entrepreneurs confirmed that this is the area where 
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they need help more frequently. Managers reported the lack of business 
skills is one of the most important reasons for business failures. 

Entrepreneurial vision. This is another intrinsic characteristic which can 
be more closely associated with entrepreneurship per se. It involves a busi- 
ness vision to succeed, expand and grow but it also includes thinking skills, 
problem solving, and creativity which was mentioned as a separate cate- 
gory. For entrepreneurs the importance of entrepreneurial vision was about 
equally important to other aspects (14%). Respondent managers (20.8%) 
rated "entrepreneurial vision" in second place after business skills and fur- 
ther stressed that this is another important reason for business failures. It 
is clear that the creative utilization of information, services and resources 
available is perhaps central to the development and / or complement of an 
entrepreneurial vision. 

Interpersonal skills. The ability to communicate clearly and effectively 
with clients, suppliers, creditors, and personnel is another area mentioned 
consistently across business incubators by respondent entrepreneurs. Man- 
agers rated this aspect as of moderate importance (8.5%) but recognized 
the lack of interpersonal and communication skills as a reason for business 
failures (15.14%). An opportunity to facilitate the development of interper- 
sonal skills involves the informal synergistic dynamics occurring through 
constant interactions among entrepreneurs in business incubators, which 
help ease the business stress and provide for networking opportunities. 
Similar emphasis was given by respondent entrepreneurs in business in- 
cubation. 

Entrepreneurial Development Through Business Incubation 

How is business incubation facilitated by providers? This section describes 
various aspects of business incubation and perspectives of entrepreneurs 
and incubator managers on services provided by incubators with particu- 
lar emphasis on education and training. The focus was on understanding 
entrepreneurial development through incubation experiences. 

Business Incubator Managers' Background. The profile of business incu- 
bator managers conformed to demographic information reported previ- 
ously (e.g., NBLA, 1991). That is, on average, managers were largely Cau- 
casian (91%), middle-age (46 year old), male (70%) individuals who hold 
either a bachelor's or a master's degree (80.3%). This demographic profile 
was consistent across types of business incubators and revealed under- 
representation of minorities and women. Also, managers had a diverse 
background of previous experience in management and business and had 
been in their current position an average of 4 years. Across all incubators, 
only about 10 percent of the managers' previous experience was account- 
ed by work in academic positions. 
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It is obvious the demands of the job across the board are on manage- 
ment expertise, building maintenance, and business consulting skills. The 
demographic profile and job focus may have implications for the lack of 
emphasis in targeting more minorities and women in business opportuni- 
ties through business incubation. It appears that incubators managers are 
so busy main taining the support of the incubator and involved in business 
maintenance that they do not have time to focus their attention in promot- 
ing entrepreneurship in the community. Under these circumstances, man- 
agers have little time for individual consulting services. 

Incubator managers recognize this situation and would rather spend 
their time in direct consultation with clients (24.3%) and creating and main- 
taining external resources and networks (22%) to support business incuba- 
tion. Successful business incubation programs get around this problem by 
allowing managers to devote their attention to these activities rather than 
on building maintenance and fundraising activities. However, this strate- 
gy involves additional staff and funding which may not be feasible in many 
instances unless there is strong commitment from the sponsoring institu- 
tion. Given the dynamic nature of business incubation an active and fo- 
cused management is a key consideration for a successful program where 
fostering entrepreneurship is the focal point. 

The Role of Business Incubators. Overall, the contribution of primary in- 
cubator sponsors was characterized by providing business expertise (25.1%), 
commercial space at low cost (21.2%), and clerical support (18.5%) to en- 
trepreneurs in incubation. Across incubators, only 17 percent of the budget 
was directly funded by primary sponsors which forces managers to be in- 
volved in fundraising activities, find ways to bring support and resources 
to the incubator, and get personally involved in building maintenance as 
described in the literature (e.g., NBIA, 1991). Managers reported that af- 
fordable commercial space (22.8%) and clerical support (17.8%) were the 
services they were providing most effectively to new entrepreneurs. The 
majority of surveyed entrepreneurs clearly appreciated these services and 
indicated they were the primary motivation to move into the incubator. 

Even though managers claimed to be promoting entrepreneurship in 
business incubation through various services, entrepreneurs did not ap- 
pear to be satisfied with the entrepreneurial aspect of their incubator re- 
gardless of incubator type. Again, it is obvious that unless managers have 
the time to spend in direct consultation with clients, the role of incubators 
gets reduced to providing commercial space and clerical support at low 
cost. Incubator managers suggested that having a clear business incuba- 
tion concept and effective working strategies is essential to foster entrepre- 
neurship in business incubators and the community. 

Perspectives on Education and Training. Education and training activities 
were moderately emphasized across business incubators, two-year college- 
sponsored incubators included. A fourth of respondent entrepreneurs felt 
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they had no need for education and training services. Entrepreneurs seemed 
to prefer direct individual consultation (30.1%) instead of formal and in- 
formal education and training services. Thus, although services in the form 
of seminars, workshops and a series of modules may be available at the 
incubator, attendance appears to be a problem. 

One strategy to overcome this problem is to build a coherent and mean- 
ingful education and training program into the business incubation enter- 
prise. Further, incubator staff must stress the importance of being prepared 
in various entrepreneurial aspects and use various techniques to reach and 
motivate entrepreneurs in and out of business incubation (see Hemandez- 
Gantes, Sorensen, & Nieri, 1995b, for a guidebook of working strategies). 
Concurrently, the use of alternative materials and techniques (e.g., video 
tapes and interactive computer programs) may add flexible opportunities 
and self-paced instructional opportunities for entrepreneurs with time re- 
strictions. According to survey results, this is an area that has not received 
adequate consideration across all surveyed incubators as reported by both 
incubator managers and entrepreneurs in business incubation. Further, the 
participation from educational institutions comes from primarily univer- 
sity faculty rather than two-year college personnel. Only in the case of 
two-year college-sponsored incubators the contribution of university fac- 
ulty is absent and the participation of two-year college faculty increases to 
a rather modest level (about 15 percent contribution). The problems asso- 
ciated with using two-year college faculty may include scheduling con- 
flicts, and higher fees due to college regulations on salaries (e.g., benefits, 
release time). 



Conclusions 



Survey findings are consistent with the literature on entrepreneurship. 
However, findings related to the participation of two-year technical col- 
leges in supporting business incubation and the development of entrepre- 
neurship are informative and helpful in understanding opportunities for 
participation in community economic development. 

The profile of entrepreneurs is characterized by male, Caucasian, col- 
lege-educated individuals. The intrinsic characteristics of entrepreneurs 
included five major properties: personal characteristics (intrinsic motiva- 
tion, hard work values), technical preparation, business and management 
skills, capacity to utilize available resources and information to take ad- 
vantage of business opportunities (entrepreneurial vision), interpersonal 
skills to communicate effectively with others and understand the social 
impact of business development. Entrepreneurs continue to enroll in busi- 
ness incubators seeking, primarily, affordable commercial space and cleri- 
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cal support until they realize consulting services and the development of 
an entrepreneurial vision may be more important. 

The contribution of two-year colleges to the business and technical prep- 
aration of entrepreneurs is disproportionately low in comparison to the 
contribution of four-year colleges and graduate schools. It is obvious that 
two-year technical colleges are preparing individuals - in large part - for 
traditional employment, and neglecting preparation in entrepreneurship 
as another career path. It is clear there are a number of opportunities to 
improve services provided during start-up, survival period, and expan- 
sion and growth stages. Business and technical services, and access to in- 
formation systems and technology are but only some opportunities to sup- 
port entrepreneurs through their business development. Further, the utili- 
zation and development of a business plan appears to be greatly appreci- 
ated by entrepreneurs in business incubation and serves as a powerful tool 
for instructional purposes. Using the concept of a business plan may be 
helpful to develop a coherent sequence of courses with focus on entrepre- 
neurship at the secondary and two-year college level where students can 
learn about authentic entrepreneurial experiences. 

Easing the Transition to Business Ownership. Although two-year college- 
sponsored business incubators are supporting a slightly more diverse pop- 
ulation of entrepreneurs in comparison to university-sponsored incuba- 
tors, both management and in-house clients are predominantly represent- 
ed by Caucasian males. Minorities and women continue to be dispropor- 
tionately represented below their proportions in the general population as 
a whole, both as entrepreneurs and in incubator management positions. 
Participating incubator sponsors - two-year colleges included - appear to 
be providing primarily commercial space at low cost and clerical support 
to entrepreneurs rather than consulting services and strategies aimed at 
fostering entrepreneurship. Limitations in management arrangements (e.g., 
managers' spending considerable time in fundraising activities and build- 
ing maintenance) seem to preserve the lack of focus on the broader mis- 
sion of business incubators: to provide an environment conducive for de- 
velopment of entrepreneurship through consulting services and education 
and training activities. 

Entrepreneurs and incubator managers recognized the need for educa- 
tion and training activities to help refine the original business ideas and 
complement the entrepreneurs' preparation as they start up and operate 
their business. However, entrepreneurs in incubation appear to be relying 
in direct individual consultation instead of taking advantage of education 
and training activities. Alternative strategies (e.g., self-paced instructional 
materials, computer interactive programs) to traditional formats for edu- 
cation and training activities are underutilized across all business incuba- 
tors. Two-year community college faculty and staff are not as involved in 
education and training activities in comparison to university faculty who 
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contribute to a greater extent in these activities. Some problems associated 
with the participation of two-year college faculty were mentioned by man- 
agers interviewed for case studies. Facilitating release time to participate 
in flexible assignments as mentors and consultants may help to increase 
the participation of two-year faculty and staff in business incubation activ- 
ities. 



What are the possibilities to connect postsecondary education with entre- 
preneurial development and, ultimately, influence community develop- 
ment? Based on this study and related literature, key components of a ho- 
listic approach to business incubation supported by two-year colleges are 
highlighted. Finally, the global possibilities for applying the business con- 
cept in other countries are addressed below. 

A Holistic Approach 

There is a need for two-year colleges to get involved in community development. 

Entrepreneurs reported gaining previous experience related to the activi- 
ties and operations of their current business primarily through hands-on 
work in school, internships in similar businesses, part-time jobs in related 
industry and mentor programs. However, only a very small number of 
entrepreneurs indicated they had enough previous experience needed to 
explore, start up, or run a business and needed further education and train- 
ing. In fact, only a small number of entrepreneurs indicated they had learned 
their business and technical skills in either high school programs or in a 
community/ technical college. Two-year technical colleges focus on prepa- 
ration for traditional work roles and contribute little to the awareness of 
and preparation for entrepreneurial opportunities through coursework at 
various levels (e.g., certificates, associate degrees). Clearly, two-year col- 
leges could fill the education and training gap through a comprehensive 
community development approach grounded in entrepreneurial develop- 
ment. Emphasizing the integration of entrepreneurship content into tech- 
nical curriculum or as separate complementary or elective coursework can 
enhance the participation of two-year college participants in community 
development. Leadership in creating a holistic approach to community 
development with focus on entrepreneurial development must involve key 
stakeholders in the community as well as relevant government agencies 
with clear and long term goals in mind. 



The Concept of Business Incubation: 
Global Possibilities for Postsecondary 
Vocational-Technical Education 
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Business incubation is not about facilities', it is about entrepreneurial develop- 
ment. The business incubation experience should be about nurturing en- 
trepreneurial talent. The vision for establishing business incubators should 
be clear in using low-cost facilities and business services as a means not an 
end to entrepreneurial development. Two-year colleges should provide a 
management infrastructure that allows entrepreneurial development to 
blossom. Soon into the business incubation experience, entrepreneurs must 
realize the value of the incubator is not in the low rent but in the opportu- 
nities to develop a powerful understanding of how to best operate a busi- 
ness. 

Make education and training an intrinsic part of the business incubation ex- 
perience. A valuable business incubation experience should include an on- 
going education and training program. Tenants or students enrolled in en- 
trepreneurial program can participate on a coherent series of modules or 
be able to benefit from flexible formats and schedules so they can partici- 
pate as needed. Ideally, tenants should be made aware of all education and 
training opportunities available to them and required to enroll in at least a 
coherent series of modules addressing important topics to run a business. 
A program of education and training should resemble business-oriented 
consulting services where tenants know exactly what they are going to 
get, duration, how much they need to pay, and expected results. All along, 
with the understanding that staff will be available to support them all the 
way in their quest to succeed in business. A focus on low-rent facilities and 
clerical support should be avoided. 

Provide participants with opportunities to develop an in depth understanding 
of "all aspects of the industry. "Integration of entrepreneurship into curricu- 
lum linking school and incubator-based experiences needs to provide op- 
portunities to learn "all aspects of the industry" and the new competencies 
demanded in high-performance workplaces for both entrepreneurs and 
students interested in starting a business. Two-year college programs link- 
ing school-based and business incubation experiences should also provide 
in depth understanding of how the business world works by facilitating 
the interaction with peers with different backgrounds and expertise. The 
practical experiences gathered formally and informally in business incu- 
bation can spark synergistic connections useful in developing shared un- 
derstandings of all aspects involved in establishing and operating busi- 
ness. 

Add value to business incubators by eventually developing "one-stop" busi- 
ness community centers. Business incubators can become the focal point in 
the business community when services are added and the quality of edu- 
cation and training is established. For entrepreneurs, business develop- 
ment centers housed in the incubator can add valuable resources to suc- 
cessfully maintain or expand a business. Procurement services, informa- 
tion on imports /exports, patenting, demonstration of common business 
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software, workers training, meeting facilities, and other added services can 
enhance the value and impact of business incubators in the community. 

Use the business incubation concept to reach out to young people. Connect- 
ing opportunities with business incubators and businesses in the commu- 
nity for exposure and exploration purposes can be also extended to sec- 
ondary students. Business tours, in particular, are being used to provide 
exploratory opportunities to secondary students in some communities (see 
Hernandez, Sorensen, & Nieri, 1995a). As high schools move toward school- 
to-work programs with enhanced work-based learning opportunities for 
all students, mentoring opportunities with incubator clients (firms) and 
managers could reveal important perspectives for youth considering ca- 
reers in small businesses. In some instances, business incubation can serve 
as a "real life" laboratory where young people can learn about business 
operations. Students can gain direct exposure, earn academic credit, and 
some income. Incubator and college staff can use these opportunities for 
consulting and instructional purposes as they work closely with partici- 
pating students and entrepreneurs. Incentives for incubator firms may in- 
clude tax write-offs for salaries paid to interns as well as access to commit- 
ted and motivated individuals for temporary employment. 

Global Possibilities 

Entrepreneurs are all the same everywhere in the world. Even in the cases 
where they may be poor, entrepreneurial ideas can still grow in "penny 
economies" (Schultz, 1983). Either bom to support, complement, or fill in 
the gaps left by large corporations in national markets; establish subsist- 
ence ventures (e.g., street vendors in metropolitan areas); or explore ex- 
porting/importing ideas, the need for entrepreneurial education and train- 
ing is present everywhere in the world. Usually, entrepreneurial programs 
are associated with large corporations to support their leadership within 
their ranks. These programs may be somewhat expensive and delivered in 
metropolitan areas. The result is that only a limited number of entrepre- 
neurs benefit from these programs. How do we bring these benefits to, for 
instance, mango growers who may be interested in exporting but who are 
located in the mountains of a South American country? Regional two-year 
colleges can bring these programs to where the people are and help them 
develop an understanding of today's business culture necessary to suc- 
ceed in local, regional, national, or even international markets. Entrepre- 
neurial programs complemented with business incubation experiences can 
prepare individuals for a productive life and contribute to community de- 
velopment. If programs are designed as part of a plan for economic growth 
intrinsically connected to workforce development, then entrepreneurship 
education may become a powerful means for promoting the competitive- 
ness of individuals and communities around the world. 
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Overview 

One day two United States senators who were playing a round of golf 
began to discuss national education and training policy. The first senator 
turned to the second and said "We really need to work on improving our 
national education and training policy" The second senator replied, "What 
policy?" This brief conversation captures the feelings many policy makers 
have about education and training policy in the United States. Some legis- 
lators believe that policy needs be improved and others contend there is 
no policy to improve. There are, of course, many legislators who have 
shaped quality federal and state policy over the years and they are to be 
commended. However, like it or not, education and training policy can be 
sorted into three distinct categories: the good, the bad, and the ugly. In 
order to keep from greatly offending anyone, discussion will thus be re- 
stricted to the "good" policy. Discussion of the topic begins with a brief 
description of several factors that can influence education and training 
policy. Then, a historical perspective on policy is presented with emphasis 
placed on vocational education. The focus then shifts to a case study of the 
Perkins II legislation. And finally, suggestions for the improvement of pol- 
icy research are offered. 



1 This paper draws from and builds upon several related publications (Finch, 1 997, Finch 
& Crunkilton, 1993, Finch, 1991, Finch & McGough, 1991). 
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Some Factors That Influence Education and 
Training Policy 



Numerous factors can have impact on education and training policy. In 
order to provide a context for policy change, several of the more relevant 
factors are described. 

The Needs and Interests of Individuals and Groups 

Education and training policy in the United States can be affected in a 
number of ways (Finch & McGough, 1991, p. 20-21). Federal legislation is 
meant to reflect local community interests and needs. Since public educa- 
tion is largely a local responsibility and concern, community members have 
a vested interest in educational policy. Unfortunately, the legislative proc- 
ess requires that negotiation take place as a law is developed. Interested 
parties may not be fully informed of this process or may arrive at the "tail 
end" of negotiation too late to make a difference. Thus, proposed educa- 
tion and training legislation may end up only partially meeting its original 
intent and in doing so may not exactly meet the needs of the local commu- 
nity. 

Interpretation and Transformation of the Policy 

Once a law is passed, it must be interpreted and transformed into proce- 
dures and guidelines before it is implemented at the local level. Often this 
interpretation and subsequent transformation of legislative intent can 
change the legislation's impact. These changes in legislative intent may 
not be overt activities by a responsible government agency. Instead they 
are usually the result of unanticipated developments that arise during the 
interpretation process. Developments in the law's interpretation can result 
in further transformation in its original intent. 

Reactive Versus Proactive Legislation 

There is a continuing concern that most legislation is reactive rather than 
proactive. As a consequence, federal legislation is rarely seen as being very 
forward looking. A combination of the fast-paced growth and the slow 
democratic decision-making process that exists in the United States can 
combine to transform some potentially meaningful education and training 
legislation into knee-jerk reactions to major social and economic problems. 
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Legislation and Economic and Social Reality 

Although legislators' hearts are in the right places, some of the laws they 
pass are not in touch with reality. The complex economic and social struc- 
ture in the United States often calls for multifaceted solutions to extremely 
difficult problems. Legislators, on the other hand, may seek to pass legisla- 
tion that consists of simple solutions to complex problems. Some legisla- 
tors may have been removed from the public school arena since the time 
they themselves were students. Thus, the needs of education and educa- 
tors may be addressed within this "time warp" mindset. 



Vocational Education and Training Policy: A 
Historical Perspective 



Education and training policy in the United States has existed in some 
form or another since the 1600's when people first began settling the "new 
world". These people brought with them personal feelings and viewpoints 
about education and training that were based on what had existed in many 
European nations for hundreds and hundreds of years. Policies that linked 
church and state in a number of European nations were viewed by these 
new settlers as being very restrictive. Their feelings about this area eventu- 
ally lead to policy statements in the US Constitution supporting the sepa- 
ration of church and state. On the other hand, settlers viewed European 
countries' policies on apprenticeship in a much more positive way. From 
these European roots, formal apprenticeship practices established in the 
new nation were quite similar to those found in most European appren- 
ticeship programs of that day. Other education and training policies fol- 
lowed. Of the various policies that were established in colonial (pre-US) 
and national history, the following serve as examples: 



• 1647 - In what is now the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, each town 
with more than 50 households were required to employ a teacher who 
was charged with providing reading, writing, and arithmetic instruc- 
tion (Scott & Sarkees-Wircenski, 1996, 80-81). 

• 1785 - The Northwest Ordinance, which is considered by many as the 
first national legislation related to education, set requirements for di- 
viding the Northwest Territory into townships with each township being 
required to set aside one section (one mile by one mile) for educational 
purposes (Omstein & Levine, 1993). 

• 1791 - The Tenth Amendment to the Constitution established as educa- 
tion a function of each state rather than the federal government and 
control of the schools thus belonged to citizens in each state. 
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With the advent of the US Industrial Revolution in the early 1800s, for- 
mal apprenticeship began a rapid decline. As Finch and Crunkilton (1993, 
p. 5) noted, "The great demand for cheap, unskilled labour obviously could 
not be met through apprenticeship programs, and many newly established 
industrial firms did not desire persons with such extensive training as was 
provided through the traditional learner-artisan relationship." This decline 
in the need for apprenticeship continued even as manufacturing began to 
become more sophisticated. However, as manufacturing production in- 
creased in complexity, factory owners and managers recognized a need for 
more highly skilled workers. This demand for skilled workers seemed to 
roughly parallel the rapid decline of formal apprenticeship programs in 
certain skilled areas. 

During the late 1800s and early 1900s, technical institutes, trade schools, 
commercial and business schools, and agricultural high schools were es- 
tablished in an effort to better prepare persons for the increasingly com- 
plex workplace. 

Although these schools did prepare people to be skilled workers, there 
was a great deal of inconsistency in the quality of their programs and thus 
their program graduates (Finch & Crunkilton, 1993, p. 6). By 1900, a rather 
strong national public sentiment for federal aid to vocational education 
had developed. As the Industrial Revolution continued to expand, the need 
for skilled workers increased. Rural America began seriously to question 
the relevance of traditional education and sought to have agriculture play 
a more important role in the schools. Industrialists and labour leaders be- 
lieved that a new national policy could be the starting point to improve 
quality in preparing persons for skilled positions in the workplace. These 
feelings were formally presented to the federal government through na- 
tional organizations. Groups such as the National Society for the Promo- 
tion of Industrial Education and the Association of Agricultural Colleges 
and Experiment Stations led the battle to obtain federal aid for vocational 
education. 

However, the movement to secure federal support was not without 
controversy. Pressure to institute vocational education legislation in the 
United States stimulated a debate between those who believed public 
schools were places where only liberal studies should be taught and those 
who believed vocational education should be incorporated into the public 
school curriculum. The choice at that time was "whether schools are to 
become servants of technocratic efficiency needs, or whether they can act 
to help [persons] humanize life under technology (Wirth, 1972, p. 1)." 
Charles Prosser, a nationally recognized vocational education leader, strong- 
ly supported the idea of social efficiency which contends that American 
schools should be reformed to meet the needs of a technocratic society. 
Philosopher John Dewey believed that the industrial education movement 
of the day had some positive potential but felt it should prepare the way 
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for a humane technological society, "a place where science, technology, and 
democracy would complement each other (Wirth, 1972, p. 3)." Dewey close- 
ly monitored the movement, examined the proposed legislation and spoke 
out against certain of its aspects. For example, he opposed dualism which 
was in effect the separation of academic and vocational education pro- 
grams. This was an idea that Prosser strongly supported. 

Eventually, legislators supported federal legislation that would provide 
each state with financial assistance in the establishment of vocational edu- 
cation offerings. The result of this effort was passage of the Smith-Hughes 
Act in 1917 (the first less than university level vocational education legis- 
lation in the United States). This landmark vocational education legisla- 
tion provided federal funding in support of agriculture, trade and indus- 
trial, and home economics programs. Unfortunately for John Dewey, his 
adversary Charles Prosser ultimately became the primary author of the 
Smith Hughes Act. 

Thus, file Prosser philosophy was firmly imbedded in the Smith Hugh- 
es Act and for almost 50 years related legislation remained virtually un- 
changed. Even though a number of different vocational education laws 
followed the Smith Hughes Act, the Vocational Education Act of 1963 was 
the first to reflect a significant philosophical shift from the 1917 legislation. 
Essentially, the 1963 Act stipulated a more comprehensive approach to vo- 
cational education and demonstrated for the first time a total federal com- 
mitment to funding vocational education. Subsequent legislation such as 
the Education Amendments of 1972 and the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act (1975) further demonstrated the strong federal commitment 
to support vocational education and to maintain it with a dual system fo- 
cus (Finch & McGough, 1991). 



The Perkins II Legislation: A Case Study 

Much important education and training legislation has existed in the US 
over the years, however, one of these laws is seen by many as having the 
greatest impact in terms of changing national education and training phi- 
losophy. Although largely unheralded when it was first implemented, the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act of 1990 
(Perkins II) has caused federal, state, and local officials to consider how 
vocational education as a field should be changed to meet the challenges 
of the 1990s and beyond. Described are several details about the Perkins II 
legislation including its context, focus, and impact. 
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The Context for the Legislation 

The educational "system" in the United States serves as the basic context 
for policy. In actuality, the US educational system consists of 50 systems or 
one for each state. Moreover, many of the administrators and governing 
boards for some 14,800 school districts across the United States appear to 
hold a different view. Since these school districts have by most other coun- 
tries' standards a tremendous amount of local autonomy, K-12 educators 
in these localities do not necessarily attend to what state and national offi- 
cials say should be taught and how it is to be taught. Depending on their 
particular governance structure (local versus state level), postsecondary 
community and technical colleges likewise may or may not be sensitive to 
directives emanating from state and national levels. This situation can be 
both a blessing and a curse for the implementation of an educational re- 
form. One school district may take a proactive stance by implementing 
positive change long before it is generally recognized as being of value. 
Another district may be more reactive by choosing to lag behind everyone 
else in the implementation process or just taking a "wait and see attitude". 
Implementing educational reform across the United States can thus present 
tremendous challenges (Finch, 1997). As contrasted with centralized "min- 
istry of education" models found in most countries, educational change in 
the United States relies primarily on federal and state money and man- 
dates as incentives to affect change at the local level. Money is typically 
available for short time periods (e.g., one to five years) and requires states 
and localities to make significant financial contributions to the change. This 
"carrot" approach to implementing change can actually work very well 
but may cause change to occur more slowly and unevenly, thus resulting 
in some poorer school districts and community and technical colleges be- 
ginning to implement a particular change many years after the more 
wealthy ones have fully implemented change (Finch, 1997, p. 70). 

In addition to decentralized educational governance, several factors 
have contributed to the current status of education and training in the 
United States. One factor that appears to have stimulated the need for ed- 
ucational change is concern about the declining position of the United States 
in the world economy (Finch, 1993). Over the past ten plus years, numer- 
ous reports have been published stating that the United States has been 
falling behind other countries in areas such as productivity, product qual- 
ity, customer satisfaction, and economic growth (see for example Chartner 
& Rolinski, 1987). Most of these report recommendations have been target- 
ed at schooling and/ or the workplace and called for major structural chang- 
es and improvements. Concern about the need for these changes and im- 
provements has resulted in (1) major shifts in the ways businesses and 
industries function and (2) implementation of national and state legisla- 
tion designed to more formally link education and the workplace. 
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A second factor is the perception that education may not be meeting 
students' future work needs. As Gray (1996, April, p. 530) noted, in the 
United States during the next ten years "at least one-third of all graduates 
of four-year colleges will not find employment commensurate with their 
education. The outlook is even worse for those with graduate degrees." 
This situation, coupled with the dismal employment opportunities for high 
school dropouts and high school graduates who have not developed high- 
ly marketable talents, has caused educators, employers, and even entire 
communities to re aliz e that formal links between education and the work- 
place are important. 

Another factor is the growing view that schooling may actually be a 
contributor to economic development (Berryman & Bailey, 1992). Howev- 
er, before schooling can become a significant contributor, it must undergo 
major changes. Here is where vocational education enters the picture. Many 
educators and employers have begun to recognize that in terms of the sub- 
baccalaureate (less than university degree) labour market, education has 
neither met business and industry needs nor the needs of students who 
want to obtain good jobs when they graduate from high schools and com- 
munity colleges. This recognition has enabled vocational education in gen- 
eral and school-to-work opportunities in particular to have more wide- 
spread acceptance among those who are in the best position to implement 
this reform (i.e., teachers, educational administrators, employers, commu- 
nity leaders, and policy makers). 

Although these three factors have been major contributors to change in 
legislative policy, they are by no means the only ones. Policy research had 
major impact on what was eventually included in Perkins n. Built into the 
original Perkins legislation was an evaluation component called the Na- 
tional Assessment of Vocational Education (NAVE). This assessment was 
designed to examine the legislation, determine the extent to which it was 
doing what it was intended to do, and report the assessment results to 
Congressional policy makers. John Wirt (1991), who served as NAVE di- 
rector for the original Perkins legislation, noted that many of the NAVE 
findings could be linked to what eventually became the Perkins II content. 
For example, assessment results supported the need to integrate academic 
and vocational education in the schools and to broaden the occupational 
focus of vocational education so content learned would be "applicable 
across a wider range of jobs and careers (Wirt, 1991, p. 429)". Other NAVE 
findings supported changes in the allocation of federal monies and restruc- 
turing the states' roles in determining spending priorities. 
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The Legislation’s Focus 

Formal federal recognition of the need for national emphasis on school-to- 
work transition originated with the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Ap- 
plied Technology Education Act of 1990 (Perkins II). This legislation, which 
is grounded in the notion that the United States is falling behind other 
nations in it's ability to compete in the global marketplace, reflects the ev- 
olution of federal support for vocational education. Among its various pro- 
visions, the Perkins II legislation offers the 50 states financial incentives to 
create and operate education programs that have as their goal producing 
workers who function more effectively and thus increasing United States 
competitiveness in the current and future international workplace. The 
Perkins II legislation ushered in a new era of preparing students to enter 
and succeed in the workplace. For example, this law shifted emphasis from 
reactive and rigid vocational education curriculum and instructional mod- 
els to those emphasizing innovation, flexibility, and collaboration. In con- 
trast with earlier laws that contributed to a wide separation between aca- 
demic and vocational education, the Perkins II legislation supported the 
integration of academic and vocational studies. Also included in the Act 
were provisions for using Tech Prep to formally link high school and post- 
high school technical studies in creative ways. Since the legislation has 
placed educators in the position of being more proactive instead of reac- 
tive in the design and implementation of vocational education program- 
ming, it has provided them with many implementation challenges (Finch, 
1997, p. 72). 

From a policy viewpoint, the Perkins II legislation is most significant. 
For the first time in over 70 years, a major philosophical shift in vocational 
education legislation had occurred. A review of the Perkins II Act reveals 
that Prosser's philosophical beliefs such as social efficiency and educa- 
tional dualism have given way to Dewey's philosophical views including 
the creation of a more humane technological society and providing school- 
ing that focuses on collaboration in meeting students' technological and 
humanistic needs. As Jennings (1991, p. 18) noted, the Perkins II legisla- 
tion was designed to assist vocational education in playing a leadership 
role through: "channelling federal money to programs that integrate aca- 
demic and vocational education, targeting money more carefully toward 
programs that produce results, emphasizing programs that serve poor and 
otherwise disadvantaged people, and easing state regulatory burdens by 
pushing authority down to the local level." From a more pragmatic point 
of view, the legislation has required all educators to rethink what they have 
been doing for so many years, discover new ways to design more relevant 
curricula, and provide more meaningful integrated and articulated instruc- 
tion. 
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The Legislation’s Impact 

Assessing the impact of any legislation can be a major challenge. Fortu- 
nately, since national assessment was also included in the Perkins II legis- 
lation, the assessment task has been made more manageable. Focus of the 
assessment centered on the improvement of vocational education programs, 
their academic and employment outcomes, the participation of students 
from special populations in vocational education, and educational fund- 
ing and administration. The Perkins II assessment was conducted over a 
three year plus period with most information gathered from mid-1991 to 
mid-1993. This meant Perkins II was assessed fairly soon after it had been 
implemented and NAVE staff were thus unable to evaluate the legislation's 
long term impact. 

What then were the results of the NAVE assessment? Findings of the 
800-page report can only be summarized briefly (Office of Research, 1994, 
Lewis, 1994). 

In terms of the condition of vocational education at the time of that 
report: 

• Most secondary vocational education is still very traditional in both 
focus and operation. 

• Resistance exists in the implementation of both integration and tech 
prep. 

• Most school systems are trying to fit Perkins II reforms into their exist- 
ing curricula. 

• There is little evidence that vocational education per se improves grad- 
uates' earnings or employment status. 

• Closer alignment between vocational education and the job market is 
needed. 

• More students with special needs and fewer high-achieving students 
(both with and without special needs) are taking vocational courses. 

• Vocational education appears to be stronger at the postsecondary than 
at the secondary level. 

• Economic outcomes for postsecondary students are better than for high 
school students. 

• Vocational education faculty members at both the secondary and post- 
secondary levels will need stronger academic backgrounds. 

• The development of tech prep programs needs much more work. 

Studies that were mandated as part of the assessment revealed that: 

• Both academic and vocational teachers have enough common knowl- 
edge to begin integrating their curricula. 
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• Teachers should be better prepared to operate workforce preparation 
systems. 

• There is little coherence among vocational courses. 

• Students in vocational programs earn fewer academic credits than their 
academic counterparts. 

• Qualified secondary students in occupational programs should be pre- 
pared to attend postsecondary institutions including four-year institu- 
tions. 

• A number of factors can contribute to make a young person employa- 
ble. 

• Certain core high school academic courses (e.g., mathematics, science, 
English) yield better employment outcomes. 

• High school general tracks should be eliminated and replaced with more 
academically-rigorous workplace-related education. 

• Job-specific skill training should be postponed until postsecondary ed- 
ucation. 

• States need to take greater responsibility for restructuring of workplace- 
related education. 

Although these findings and recommendations for change are present- 
ed in summary form, they touch on most of the shortcomings inherent in 

the Perkins II legislation and provide specific recommendations for change. 



Implications 



What implications does this case study have for improving policy research? 
In order to link the case with policy research, discussion centers on three 
areas: the need for change, the nature of change, and the impact of change. 
These phrases might parallel terms such as inputs, process, and consequenc- 
es or outputs. 

The Need for Change 

Unfortunately, "policy" and "research" are not always mentioned in the 
same breath. A basic reason for the disconnect between policy and research 
is that research results seldom serve as a basis for determining whether an 
education or training policy should be initiated. When a new education or 
training policy is initiated in the United States its focus is not likely to be 
based on extensive research. This does not mean policy makers ignore re- 
search results related to the proposed area of change. Searches for research 
are conducted but typically much less relevant research is uncovered than 
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policy makers would like. This is a fundamental shortcoming of policy 
research; either too little research is done or it is completed too late to be of 
much value for policy decisions. A more proactive way to prepare for pol- 
icy change is to view research and its implications for policy more compre- 
hensively. One example of this approach is Legislative Principles for Career- 
Related Education and Training: What Research Reports which was prepared 
in 1995 by the National Center for Research in Vocational Education 
(NCRVE). This document proposes a set of comprehensive principles that 
can serve as a framework for new federal legislation. The principles are 
based on eight years of NCRVE research and collaboration with schools, 
colleges, and other agencies. Policy makers should consider this approach 
as an alternative to the reactive methods that are often used to gather in- 
formation upon which to base informed decisions. 

The Nature of Change 

Policy does not exist without purpose. Applying this notion to policy re- 
search, it is important to determine what a proposed policy's purpose is 
before the legislation is introduced. Meaningful, focused research can then 
be conducted to determine the extent to which the purpose has been 
achieved. This approach is, of course, easy to suggest and much more dif- 
ficult to complete. 

The Impact of Change 

In the United States, assessing the impact of policy has become a growth 
industry. It appears that the future of policy assessment is assured. The 
assessment of Perkins El is certainly a case in point. It took contractors mil- 
lions of dollars and several years to complete their NAVE report. The study 
was well conceived, conducted, and written. However, what impact did 
the report have for future legislation? Its impact was less than had been 
hoped because it needed to be conducted very early in the legislation's 
life. Policy statements in the legislation indicated how and when the as- 
sessment should be conducted so there was no way the assessment timing 
could be altered. Thus policy dictated a start date for conducting an assess- 
ment that was less complete than legislators and the general public would 
have liked. 
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Concluding Comments 

Can forward looking national legislation be implemented? Certainly it can; 
one graphic example is the Perkins II legislation. Can research serve a use- 
ful purpose in better informing policy makers about possible legislative 
alternatives? Of course it can; legislative principles developed by NCRVE 
that were based on years of research definitely have accomplished this. 
However, the question that remains unanswered is whether research and 
policy can in the long term be brought together in meaningful and produc- 
tive ways. Comprehensive assessments such as the one conducted for Per- 
kins II and the NCRVE legislative principles demonstrate that there is much 
potential for improving the links between research and policy. Perhaps in 
the future, federal legislators will take advantage of what has been learned 
to create education and training laws that are more sensitive to research as 
well as the authentic needs of their national, state, and local constituents. 
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Introduction 



Chinese Philosophy occupies a position in the oriental world comparable 
to that of classical Greek philosophy in the West. Chinese philosophy has 
had a dominating influence on the philosophical traditions of neighbour- 
ing cultures during the crucial formative period of their development. It 
has become an integral part of intellectual and social activity in both its 
parent and transplanted culture, setting a way that has endured to the 
present. 

The history of Chinese philosophy, dated back to around sixth century 
BC, is often referred to as the golden age of Chinese philosophy. During 
this period, Confudanist, Taoist schools of thought successively emerged 
and enjoyed periods of great popularity. Confudus daimed that, when one 
walks along with two other people, one of them may serve as his teacher. 
Therefore, he would do the best that he could and at the same time correct 
himself and avoid doing the worst. Confudus also indicated that if one 
does not read books for three days, life would become boring. Another 
philosopher, Lao Tzu, has argued that whenever one lives, wherever he 
learns. This means that education has great power for people to improve 
their knowledge and life. Moreover, further extensions in vocational edu- 
cation and training has been a very effective and stable way for both youths 
and adults to obtain some skills and knowledge, so that they can promote 
themselves and create a brighter future for themselves. This paper will 
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describe the current status of further extensions in vocational education 
and training in Taiwan, ROC. 



The Current Development of Further Extensions in 
Vocational Education and Training in Taiwan 

Presently, the population of adults in Taiwan is about 12,800,000, of which 
9,000,000 are employees. These people are the targets of further extensions 
in vocational education and training. Emphasizing the forming of further 
extensions in vocational education and training to improve the quality of 
employees are important policies for the government. 

Institutions for Implementing Further Extensions in Vocational 
Education 

Figure 1 indicates that there are three systems of further extensions in vo- 
cational education and training: (1) The educational system (2) The voca- 
tional training system (3) Others. Under the national manpower and con- 
struction plan, developed by the Council for Economic Planning and De- 
velopment, most ministries and authorities will develop their own educa- 
tion and training programs. For example, the Ministry of Education is in 
charge of educational and supplementary training programs. The Employ- 
ment and Vocational Training Authority is in charge of public training. The 
Ministry of Interior, Ministry of Economic Affairs, Ministry of Finance, 
Council of Agriculture, National Youth Commission, and so on, also play 
roles as public training providers. This means that there are multiple ways 
for institutions to promote their own manpower quality. 
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Figure 1. The Authorities for Implementing Further Extension in Vocational Educa- 
tion and Training (Wu Ching, 1996). 
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The Status of Further Extension in Vocational Education & Training 

The Educational System. Table 1 shows that both secondary and post-sec- 
ondary educational levels provide further extensions in vocational educa- 
tion programs based on different educational acts or regulations. 

There are several different directions for a school to explore in opening 
further extensions in vocational education programs. First, they can offer a 
diploma or bachelors degree upon graduation from the extension depart- 
ment or evening division. Second, they can establish an affiliated supple- 
mentary school which shares the same resources and equipment with the 
original school and provide certificates or diplomas after graduation. Third, 
they can offer extensions in education courses with certification, which 
can be divided into credit courses or non-credit courses. In 1997, 15 Uni- 
versities (70 departments) offered a bachelors degree for further extensions 
in vocational education for on the job training employees. For credit cours- 
es, schools would offer learners a bachelors degree after they had gained 
the minimum of credits and passed the entrance examination. 

Furthermore, a short term cram school, which belongs to a private in- 
stitution could also be a provider for further extensions in vocational edu- 
cation. Its main function would be to promote and enhance the practical 
techniques and productivity of employees. The duration of study time 
would depend on the content of teaching from one month to one year. 
These cram schools would provide certificates to students after they have 
finished their required courses. However, these certificates would not be 
equal to a qualification degree. Table 2 shows the statistics of further exten- 
sions in vocational education in the different levels of technological and 
vocational schools, and short term cram schools. 

The Vocational Training System. The vocational training system in Tai- 
wan can be divided into two subsystems: the public vocational training 
system- and the enterprise vocational training system. Presently, there are 
13 public vocational training centers and institutions; however, these are 
insufficient in number and inadequately equipped for the manpower train- 
ing. The government entrusts this type of training to subordinate institu- 
tions, schools, enterprises or associations. Table 3 provides details about 
the people who have participated in the public vocational training educa- 
tion in 1996 (Employment and Vocational Training Administration, 1991; 
Technological and Voctional Education Development, Ministry of Educa- 
tion, 1997; Economic Development and Planning Council, Executive Yuan, 
1996a). 
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Table 1 . School Types for Implementing the Further Extensions in Vocational Edu- 
cation (Ministry of Education, 1997) 
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1 year 
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Table 1. (continued) 



SCHOOL TYPE 


ENROLLMENT 


SCHOOL DAY(D)/ 


CERTIFICA- 




TARGET 


YEAR NIGHT (N) 


TION 


Junior College 


\ADCatidhal SR is 


1 year 

-V • : V -v~. 7 ‘ 


: |V : 


Institute of Technology 


High School 


max. D/N 


Certificate 


Technology University 


Graduate 






Credit Class 






k ^|p ; ^ • ; n 








Bachelor 




General and 


long or 


(15 Univ. 


General University 


Vocational Sr. 


short 


started in 


Credit Class 


High School 
Graduate 


term 


1997/9) 
Bachelor 
(complete 
required 
amount of 



Junior College 
Institute of Technology 
Technology University 
General University 



the public 



Non-Credit Class 



’ 







credits) 



Certificate 
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Table 3. Public Vocational Training by Various Levels of Government 



CATEGORY- ^v|k’ • 


NUMBER OF TRAINEES., ' 


Public Vocational Training Institutions 
(Council of Labor Affairs) 


13,205 


\Couhty Vocational Training Institutions 


- 5.103 


Provincial and Other Ministries’Vocational 
Training Institutions 


43,742 


Total , .-jmmA 


rwm 





There are three ways for enterprises to develop their own training pro- 
grams. Firstly, for companies to handle inside training themselves. Sec- 
ondly, for the setting up of affiliated institutions for training. Thirdly, en- 
trusting the program to occupational associations, schools, or other insti- 
tutions. Trainees can get subsidies if their occupation training programs 
conform with the government's training policies. The subsidies for train- 
ees in 1996 amounted to NT$30,000,000 (Economic Development and Plan- 
ning Council, Executive Yuan, 1996b; Employment and Vocational Train- 
ing Administration, 1996). 

According to the survey of vocational training in 1996, there are 958 
affiliated training institutions which have 441,955 trainees who make up 
78.1 % of the population being trained, as indicated by Table 4. As Table 5 
shows, for the educational degree, trainees who have graduated from col- 
lege and university occupy 60 percentages. Table 6 shows occupational 
status, and reveals that about half (50.4 %) of the trainees are technicians 
and assistants. 
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Table 2. Further Vocational Extension Education Conducted by All Levels of Schools 
and Cram Schools (Ministry of Education 1997) 



CATEGORY 





NUMBER OF 


NUMBER OF 




SCHOOLS 


STUDENTS 


Post 2 Years in 

General 

University 


18 


3,070 


Post 2 Years in 
Institute of 
Technology, 
Technology 
University 


9 


3,937 




University 

It * " 

Level 



; ill!’ 



Program 




■ v ■ ■■ 


i 


Hill 


.ft 


" ’Vf* 




j|f| . 
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■ill 


if-,-:! 






( )(■ 


■ .r | 



Institute of 
; Technology, 
| Technology 
University 
(4 Years) 



* Evening 
Program in 
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Certificate Credit Class 

5 



Program 






(Extension Non-Credit 
Education I Class 



15 



58 



30 
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4,550 



19,375 



4,347 




■ Jsllbf 

; £->li 

Diploma 

ftM 

„ _—MH i V5 : ' 

, . - :: ' 

BiWi<lr^ollege 



Certificate 

Program 

(Extension 

SEducationV 



"'M'i-WM I Junior College 67 45,019 

wMi 



Junior 

Supplementary 20 12,150 

College 



Junior Air 
College 
Credit Class 



Non-Credit 
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25 



13 



21,126 

4,320 



1,244 
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Vocational S Program 




: Supplementary 208 167,936 

Diploma Practical Skill 152 39,568 



m 



High Level Certificate 
Program « 
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Night Class 
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H. School & 
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Education) School 
Short Term Cram School 



11 



182 



1,749 



5,403 



26,440 



299,617 
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Table 4. Training Conducted by Affiliated Training Institutions 



CATEGORY 



. ~.. I'/'; 



Public Vocational Training 
Institutions (Council of Labor 
Affairs) 



NUMBER OF# NUMBER OF TRAINEES $ 

"'''I'.' I j INSTITUTIONS, " * 






13 



13,205 



Tiir 



Public Sedor Affiliated with -» .s, & -y? .-i 

Training Institutions # '4§*W' f# 1 52 • W : 27pV7 ' fl 



Private Sectors Affiliated with 
Training Institutions 



539 



76,920 



Government (Ministries) % 

Affiliated with Training V 1 



Institutions 



_ • * 6e 4 k # ~:f '•■f ‘^,i84 t # i 



Schools Affiliated with 
Training Institutions 



Union or Associations 
Affiliated with Training 
Institutions !l 



133 19,191 



- x/r 55 ' - 23,838 •. - 

* ' a £ * ?y • '’ 2 ? 'y£. 






Total 



jafeusacte 

958 



• .I.-*! 

441,955 



Table 5. The Educational Degrees of Trainees 



TYPES OF SCHOOLS i.- JLJL 


: l : NUMBER OR TRAINEES . ; ; 


Elementary School 


6,369 


Junior High School | J 


1.14 2 "i: 1. 1 . J 8,235i, 


General Senior High School 


53,777 


Vocational Senior High School 


98,607'* f— 


Junior College 


142,176 


College/University 


-..-l- • v'f ## 122,767^ - ^ /- ^ • .*i 


Total 


441,955 
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Table 6. The Occupational Status of Trainees (Ministry of Education, 1995). 



OCCUPATIONS 


NUMBER OFTRAINEES 

.. ... : .< ■■ 


Enterprise Executives, Administrative 
Staffs and Managers 


36,790 


^Professionals 


17,750 


Technicians, and Professional Assistants 


222,532 


Servicee people and Salesman # ^ ) , 


•••-. **•>-: 12.361 ,, 


Agriculture, Forestry, Fishery, Animal 
Husbandry 


973 


WFt *■§ 


flf S,1&T~ * W 


Manufacture Workers, Physical Labors 


63,568 


Total -f-- 'fy.'r ~p .$* 


, *<f§f4::-441,955 | 4 



Table 7. Training Hours 



TRAINING tiOURS 




'^•^■'^NUMBER OFTRAINEES' | 

Si** ' . •* ‘ 




<43 






209,340 






43-84 ■ ‘ • •<? 




155,109* 


-m 

ir 




85-170 






53,735 






M*mA m-4 


: ?• ^ i _ A ' . 


21,343 


- 


M 


501-1100 






1,698 










: 451 XT ' 


T 




2201 > 






279 







In 1995, the Council of Labor Affairs had done a survey which sampled 
10,000 enterprises and 100,000 labourers in order to investigate the status 
of on the job training. It was found that 47 % of the labourers participated 
in OJT, of which 70.8 % were satisfied with the training. 

Others. Other systems such as the departments in the Ministries of Eco- 
nomics, Finance, Agriculture, Transportation all offer vocational training 
programs. Some ministries run the training programs through their own 
affiliated vocational training center. While other ministries either run the 
programs themselves or they relinquish control to subordinate departments, 
schools, or vocational education institutions. 

The Council for Economic Planning and Development, Executive Yuan 
declared that in 1996 these ministries gave 41,730 people further training 
through important policies made by the government, as indicated in Table 
8 . 
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Table 8. Further Extension in Vocational Education and Training Conducted by 
Various Sectors in 1996 (Economic Development and Planning Council, Executive 
Yuan, 1996) 



MINISTRY 


NUMBER OF 
1! TRAINEES 


MAIN PROGRAM 


Economic Ministry 
Affairs 


73,934 


Automation Technology, 
International Trade, Business 
Management 


Finance Ministry 
Affairs 


177,933 


Finance 




Agriculture Ministry 
Affairs 


124,037 


Agriculture, Forestry, Fishery, 
Restaurant 


Interior Ministry 

Affairs 

Others 


12,616 

19,210 


Constructic 

tourism 


>n and Civil Engineering 


Total 


410,730 







Further Development 



Recently, due to the great progress in Taiwan's technology and society, the 
government has actively offered a variety of further extensions in voca- 
tional education and training. This movement has caused a great develop- 
ment to further extensions in vocational education and training which 
improves manpower quality and enhances productivity. However, there 
are still some disadvantages that need to be improved, which are as fol- 
lows: 

(a) The further extension of vocational education and training are not 
ranked as high policy within the total system of education and voca- 
tional training. 

(b) Enterprises do not offer enough programs and sufficient funds to sup- 
port the further extensions in vocational education and training. 

(c) Some of trainees are not satisfied with the curriculums, and the qual- 
ity of instruction still needs to be improved. 

(d) To establish a system for further extensions in vocation training on 
employees' vocations takes time. 

Due to the arising competitiveness encouraged within the nation and 
the improving quality of life, the government is developing the "Asia-Pa- 
cific Regional Operation Center Plan" which includes air cargo, sea cargo. 
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financial, medium, telecommunication and other categories. In order to 
achieve these goals, here are some suggestions, as follows (Economic De- 
velopment and Planning Council, Executive Yuan, 1995; Economic Devel- 
opment and Planning Council, Executive Yuan, 1997): 

Vocational education 

(1) To transfer the evening division program of the university into an ad- 
vanced extension education program. 

(2) To increase the post 2 year program in the technological department 
of a university or college. 

(3) To promote the junior college into an institution of technology affiliat- 
ed with a junior college program, and increase the post 2 year pro- 
gram in a technological department for OJT. 

(4) To enlarge the extension education program of a university or college 
and encourage some universities to offer bachelors degrees to exten- 
sion education courses. 

Vocational training 

(1) To enlarge the capacity of the training program in the public vocation- 
al training centers. 

(2) To encourage the county and local governments to offer further exten- 
sions in vocational training. 

(3) To encourage and help enterprises offer subsidies for employees in 
training. 

(4) To build up an life-long study system for employees' career develop- 
ment. 
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The partnership between schools and enterprises in Taiwan's society is 
getting closer, moving toward the promotion of public interest and benefit. 
This partnership not only provides students an opportunity to put theory 
into practice, but also helps teachers to explore new technologies being 
applied in the enterprises, as well as infusing them with new idea, active 
vision and innovative thinking. 

Enterprises participate within schools in many ways, involving them- 
selves in school activities and also supplying subsidies. For example, the 
Ministry of Education often invites important representatives from enter- 
prises to participate in the educational revolution by joining the ministry 
in an advisory role. Enterprises also offer subsidies to support the devel- 
opment of school activities especially within cooperative education. 



Cooperative Education 



For many years, technological and vocational education in Taiwan has been 
very effective, thanks to the partnership with enterprises, which provide 
practice opportunities and financial support. Figure 1 shows the mecha- 
nism of cooperative education in Taiwan. The Ministry of Education (MOE) 
plays a key role in formulating acts and regulations for cooperative educa- 
tion, and takes charge of coordinating and integrating different require- 
ments from all institutions. 
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Figure 1 . The System for Implementing Cooperation Education. 
Source : Bureau of Education, Taiwan Province, 1994, 1995 



Initiatives and Guidelines 

According to the Cooperative Education Regulation, there are three main 

initiatives for promoting the linkage between schools and enterprises: 

(1) Vocational schools should make maximum use of facilities in both 
public and private factories, farms and other productive institutions. 

(2) When professionals or skilled workers are needed by manufacturers, 
vocational schools can be contracted through cooperative method to 
train their manpower personnel through on the job training or entry 
employment training. 
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(3) Employees in manufacturing facilities demonstrating excellent per- 
formance can be enrolled into different levels of vocational schools 
for advanced learning through a special entrance examination sys- 
tem. 

Continuing along the initiatives of the Cooperative Education Regula- 
tions. the administration authorities have established some educational 
guidance for implementing cooperative education. 

(1) To develop instructional plans based on educational objectives. 

(2) To provide written texts of training contracts and individually cus- 
tomized plans for student training. 

(3) To provide teacher coordination and training. 

(4) To establish a well-organized advisory committee on supervision and 
consultation. 

(5) To establish a training environment, and that working conditions 
should follow the regulation of labour laws. 

(6) To conduct regular evaluations on cooperative education programs. 

There are many types of cooperative education programs, such as rotation, 
gradation, contracting, work study, commissioning, and so forth. Among 
them, rotation, which is the main type of cooperation, is a system in which 
two classes rotate between a school and an enterprise to meet the needs of 
both institutions. 

Table 1 shows student participation for each of the twelve types of co- 
operative programs. Table 2 shows the number of schools and institutes 
that participated in a cooperative program. Table 3 shows the number of 
enterprises that participated in the same program. By 1995, however, the 
number of students had dropped to 57,625, with only 249 schools and 1,724 
enterprises in cooperative programs. This was caused by an economic re- 
cession experienced in Taiwan, and the moving of many local business to 
mainland China. 



A Better Future for Cooperative Education 

The partnership of schools and enterprises not only exists in secondary 
and post-secondary education, but is also extended to junior high school 
level. At the end of 1993, the Development and Improvement Program of 
Practical Arts Education for Junior High School Students was initiated 
by MOE. This Program was aimed to assist less educated students and 
those with high skill potential and aptitude in learning practical arts in 
junior high schools. At the time, the cooperative program was designed 
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Table 1 . Number of Students Participating in Cooperative Education Programs Offered in Technological and Vocational Schools and 
Institutes 

Source : Bureau of Education, Kaohsiung City, 1 995 
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Table 2. Number of Technological and Vocational Schools and Institutes Participating in Cooperative Education Program 
Source : Bureau of Education, Kaohsiung City, 1995 
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and implemented by one 5-year junior college, three vocational training 
centres and 81 vocational high schools. Presently more and more vocation- 
al training centres and junior colleges have become involved in the pro- 
gram with assistance from enterprises. It is planned for this program to be 
incorporated with another program, in progress now, in senior high schools. 

This partnership has strongly united the educational field and enter- 
prises to promote manpower cultivation for the next century. 

In order to successfully achieve the partnership, several approaches 
are recommended in order to reinforce the function of cooperative educa- 
tion. 

(1) An intensive campaign for advertising cooperative education. 

(2) Cultivating and employing professional and competent coordinators. 

(3) Organizing the planning and implementation of training plans, con- 
tracts and training activities. 

(4) Detailing planning and effective delivery of related instructions. 

(5) The provision of a good advisory service to vocational guidance. 

(6) The establishment of an advisory committee with sound operation. 

(7) The reinforcement of teachers' connections with enterprises. 

(8) A regular follow-up survey of graduates. 

Another Partnership-Business and Higher 
Education 



Besides the cooperative education, the Ministry of Education has initiated 
a series of plans to further reinforce the function of cooperative education 
by providing: 

1 . Service training /education for the higher education teachers visiting/ 
studying in enterprises. 

2. Workshops, seminars and conferences about the professional fields. 

3. 20 annual awards for teachers for their contribution to enterprises. 
(NTS 200,000 per award) 

4. 10 annual awards for the Best Doctor dissertations relating to 
enterprises.(NT$ 150,000 per award) 

These plans are generally managed by the science and technology com- 
mittee within the Ministry of Education. The National Science Council 
(NSC) has also been in charge of this kind of cooperation between the uni- 
versities and enterprises since 1993. It has subsidized 172 research projects, 
of which at least 15 % of the research has been supported by enterprises. In 
1997 there is a US$ 10,000,000 fund for the following research fields: 
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(1) electrical engineering (2) electrical engineering (3) polymer (4) mechan- 
ical engineering (5) microelectronics (6) optical electricity (7) chemical en- 
gineering (8) material science (9) auto motion technology (lO) information 
technology, and others. 

Beginning in 1997, the Executive Yuan ordered large-scale public sectors, 
such as Taiwan Power Utility Company, Taiwan Petroleum Utility and Tai- 
wan Sugar Company, to offer research funds to universities. The public 
sector must spend at least 1 % of their budget per year in order to improve 
the manufacturing process and develop new products. 

Likewise, some of the foundations also play very important roles by 
assisting with research and development at universities, for example, the 
Tjing Ling Industrial Research Institute which has cooperated with the in- 
dustrial sector, academic sector, and government ministries for many years. 
The Institute supplies research programs, service programs and training 
programs to help promote industrial standards, economic expansion and 
industrialization, and build connections between academic, industrial and 
governmental societies. Thus, it is devoted to create closer cooperative re- 
lationships between enterprises and schools. In association with the Col- 
lege of Engineering of National Taiwan University, the institute is the back- 
bone of cooperative development, having found opportunities for coordi- 
nating with industrial and academic sectors, and also improving and de- 
veloping research environment. 

At present the Tjing Ling Industrial Research Institute cooperates with 
National Taiwan University to supply research, service, promotion and 
training in the following: 

Research Programs 

Several research groups operated by professors from the College of Engi- 
neering is working on some practical projects in accordance with the ur- 
gent requirements of industries. These are: 

(1) Precision Machining Technology 

(2) Laser Technology in Material Processing 

(3) R&D of Modem Electronic Instruments 

(4) Industrial Combustion Technology 

(5) Powder Technology 

(6) Composite Chemical and Analysis Technology 

(7) Polymer Composite Manufacturing Technology 

(8) Environmental Control Technology 

(9) Non-destructive Testing Technology 

(10) Computer Integration Manufacturing Technology 

(11) Aluminum Alloy Foreign Technology 

(12) Shape Memory Alloy Technology 
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(13) Ultra Precision Positioning Technology 

(14) Intelligent Real Time System Technology 

(15) Material Structure Research 

(16) Welding Technology Research 

(17) Automation Research 

(18) Testing and Research on Quality of Reinforced Concrete 

(19) The Interface Science and Technology Research Group 

(20) The Metal and Ceramics Powder Injection and Formation Research 
Group 

(21) The Design and Application of Intelligent Agents Research Group 

(22) The Mechanical and Electrical System Research Group 

Service Programs 

In association with the College of Engineering, the Institute has the capa- 
bility of rendering industrial service in the following areas: 

(1) Material Strength Testing 

(2) Waste Water Quality Testing 

(3) Non-destructive Testing 

(4) Noise and Vibration Testing 

(5) Laser Process Service 

(6) Dimensional Metrology Service 

(7) Electronic Instrument and Laser Maintenance Service 

(8) Workshop Service 

Training Programs 

The institute has cooperated with the faculty of engineering for many years 
in offering training courses to industry in many areas, such as Environ- 
mental Control, Factory Automation, and Manufacturing Technology In 
fact, most of the engineering courses are available upon request. The train- 
ing is conducted in the form of seminars, workshops, short courses, and a 
series of long term courses. 

Cooperative education is a three-way partnership between the school, 
the enterprise and the government. All must participate in order for the 
partnership to succeed. Within Taiwan, cooperative education has been 
very effective and successful. Flowever, there is still room for improve- 
ments as more enterprises and schools work together to promote public 
interests and benefits, and for the government to involve itself more in the 
networking of business and educational institutes. 
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The dramatic economic growth of the countries surrounding the Pacific 
Rim in the 1980's and 1990's and the resulting shortages of human resourc- 
es in major industrial sectors have contributed to universities, institutes 
and training centres to reconsider their delivery role as suppliers of skilled 
personnel necessary to sustain the high rate of growth. One of the key 
elements of the transformation of human resources development in the 
countries of the Asia Pacific is the cooperation, collaboration and linkages 
between universities, training institutions and industry. (Turpin et al: 
1996:vii) 

No where is this cooperation more critical today than the knowledge 
based activities in vocational education and training, universities and in- 
dustries on which many economies are dependent upon to lead the way to 
sustained economic growth in Europe and in the Asia Pacific region. 

The critical human resource development issues facing many govern- 
ments in the Asia Pacific concerns the construction of new and reconstruc- 
tion of existing strategies and programs which stimulate and supply the 
necessary volume of skilled workers, the level of specialised and general 
capabilities to sustain the pattern of economic growth for the next century. 
Other issues include the directions, curriculum and method of educating, 
training and retraining a 3 billion person population in an economically, 
socially and culturally diverse region for the future. 

These are the global issues, and this paper adds to the debate by dis- 
cussing the framework, organisation issues and mechanisms for knowl- 
edge based activities in vocational education and training, and the univer- 
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sity-industry cooperation in the Australia. 

The paper analyses and discusses the Australian vocational education 
and training (VET) system in relation to three knowledge based activities, 
research, training and consulting. In addition it examines the nature of the 
Technical and Further Education (TAFE) system, the type of knowledge 
based cooperation it has with local industry and the policy changes in the 
VET system initiated by the new conservative government in Australia. 

It also discusses the Australian Government's commissioned study on 
knowledge based activities in the university - industry linkages undertak- 
en by the Centre for Research Policy, University of Wollongong. The uni- 
versity-industry study was initiated in 1995 by the Asia Pacific Economic 
Cooperation (APEC) Forum on Human Resource Development (HRD) 
Working Group as part of a project on a comparative analysis of knowl- 
edge-based cooperation in the Asia Pacific region. 

In the discussion centred on university-industry cooperation, the dif- 
ferent types of knowledge-based cooperative activities between the two 
sectors in training, research and development, and consulting are high- 
lighted. The principal delivery mechanisms are identified, such as the train- 
ing centres, consulting units, research institutes, cooperative research cen- 
tres, science parks, and incubators and technology advisory forums, cur- 
rently operational in Australia. 

The policy recommendations arising from VET system and the higher 
education system in Australia are discussed and opportunities for cooper- 
ation between Europe and Asia Pacific are identified in the context of in- 
ternationalising the knowledge of cooperative research, education and train- 
ing and consulting activities with industry. 

Australia is selected as a focus of the study as a Member of the Asia 
Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) Forum and because of its strong 
policy emphasis in the development of university-industry linkages. 

This study is discussed as a point of discussion on comparative strate- 
gies for VET and the university-industry cooperation activities in the Asia 
Pacific. Other Members of APEC region such as the United States of Amer- 
ica, Canada, Japan, Korea, Singapore, Malaysia and Chinese Taipei (Tai- 
wan) adopt variation of the Australian model in cooperative activities. 

However, new industrial demands are emerging requiring new forms 
of vocational education and university-industry organisations to f ulfil the 
need of managers of knowledge based systems which integrate industrial, 
scientific and commercial outcomes. 
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Knowledge-Based Cooperation Between VET and 
Industry in Australia 

By definition, all education and training activities are knowledge based 
activities, in one form or another. But in terms of the focus of this paper, 
academic research, research training and consulting activities are the types 
of activities selected for discussion. 

As expected, academic research linkages with industry are not major 
activities in a vocational education system. In Australia, the situation is 
similar where the system is driven by training and increasingly, with much 
greater participation by industry than previously is the case. 

However, this does not mean that no research activity takes place. On 
the contrary, in the vocational education and training system in Australia 
research is undertaken by a research institution and a committee. To date 
the research in the vocational education system has focused on internal 
and domestic issues such as occupational competencies, accreditation of 
qualification across states, standards and the like. The research is different 
from the theory based, broad, basic, and applied research undertaken mostly 
by universities. 

Before identifying and discussing research activities taken by the Voca- 
tional Education system in Australia, it is necessary to outline the national 
system in Australia, to appreciate the issues which are raised in this paper. 

The Vocational education and training system in Australia is the result 
of a federal system of government, i.e. a federation of 6 states and 2 territo- 
ries, often of different political persuasions; a combination of federal and 
state /territory funding; and the different responses to the diverse and com- 
peting needs of industry across the Australia. Developing consensus in 
national decisions is often problematical, let alone the implementation of 
programs. 

fri Australia, as in many social-democratic countries, the VET system is 
lar gely public funded; the structure and organisation is diverse and com- 
plex. In addition, the need for public accountability, consensus and bal- 
ance against the need of diverse industry, makes management of the edu- 
cation agendas, problematic. 

In the past, the Australian VET system was more of a supply driven 
organisation than the present. The Australian government has, however, 
been changing the rhetoric and focus in VET to one which is demand 
driven, the demand coming from Industry. The dilemma was the govern- 
ment increasing its budget to VET but industry consistently complained of 
not receiving the number and quality of new recruits to produce at a pace 
dictated by demand. 

The Australian National Training Authority (ANTA) is the major insti- 
tution responsible for the development of a vocational education and train- 
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mg system in cooperation with the Federal, State and Territory Govern- 
ments and industry. The focus ANTA's activities was the establishment 
and maintenance of training development, infrastructure grants, curricu- 
lum development and international marketing. Now, it is directed at im- 
plementing the Modem Australian Apprenticeship and Training System 
(MAATS), changing the culture of VET to a demand driven training sys- 
tem and involving industry as the major participant in the system. 

In each of the 8 States and Territories in Australia, the Technical and 
Further Education (TAFE) system is the main provider of vocational edu- 
cation and training at the moment. The CEO of ANTA has publicly an- 
nounced that industry will drive training in the future. 

VET Training 

Training in Australia, not unlike other countries, is basically offered in one 
or two formats: 

• contracts of training-qualifications offered through apprenticeship and 
traineeships; 

• programs of training- skills and qualifications offered through course 
work; 

Individuals seeking training in Australia undertake it through the follow- 
ing providers: 

• Employers - work bases contracts of training; 

• TAFE - Technical and Further Education and training Institutions; 

• Private providers - registered private trainers; 

• ACE - Adult and Community Education organisations. 

There are 1.3 million enrolments in VET, twice the number entering 
universities. About 10 per cent of Australia's working age population(14- 
54) are enrolled in VET at any one time. It is estimated that approximately 
600,000 people are unable to gain entry in 1996 to VET, compared to less 
than 30,000 for higher. But as the CEO of ANTA again admitted in a speech 
to a Research conference (July 1996), the critical problem in Australian VET 
is that it does not act like a market. 

In New South Wales for instance, 12 institutes deliver a range of na- 
tionally recognised courses to more than 20 metropolitan and regional cam- 
puses. In NSW, Australia, TAFE vocational courses are accessible via mul- 
timedia. The distance education program. The Open Training and Education 
Network ( OTEN) offers distance education programs to assist home study 
customised to individual needs and capabilities. The courses are delivered 
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by a range of multimedia strategies to the home of students. Flexible study 
options are also available to students to suit their own pace, time and level. 
The recognition of previous learning and skills is also possible in TAFE. 

Research Based Activities in VET 

In terms of knowledge based activities such as research, training and con- 
sultancy, Australian vocational education delivers these activities through 
a combination of institutional based and commissioned research driven by 
a committee. 

Research is mainly undertaken by a publicly funded organisation, the 
National Centre for Vocational Education Research (NCVER) with offices in 
three states in Australia. The research is primarily focused on labour mar- 
ket, competencies, and workplace training issues, depending on the agen- 
da of the institution at a particular time. The research output is scarce on 
the cooperative ventures and linkages between training provided meeting 
the needs of industry. The anecdotal evidence in TAFE is strong that Aus- 
tralian training responds to, and cooperates with diverse local industry 
needs well but no empirical data is available to evaluate this hypothesis. 

The VET system in Australia has adopted a strategy of funding Key 
Centres to research specific aspects of the system. Currently, 4 key centres 
are funded: 

• Research Centre for Vocational Education and Training(RCVET) which 
focuses on issues in the workplace learning and assessment, at the Uni- 
versity of technology, Sydney; 

• Center for the Economics of education and Training(CEET) which stud- 
ies the economic impact of VET, located at Monash University Mel- 
bourne. 

• Centre for Research and Learning in Regional Australia, studying the 
effectiveness of learning in regional Australia, located at the University 
of Tasmania; 

• Centre for Vocational Assessment Research which focuses on assess- 
ment and is located at the University of Melbourne. The Centre if a 
joint venture with New South Wales TAFE. (anta.gov.au / 
researchcentres.html). 

These Key Centres are funded by ANTA. 

The key research centres study important aspects of the VET system in 
Australia but they do not focus on business industry as such. Although 
individual industry representatives are participating in the management 
of the centres, they are not major partners and industry specific issues may 
not be addressed by the 4 centres. 
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In addition to the key centres, Australia has a National Research and 
Evaluation Committee (NKEC) whose primary responsibility is to dissem- 
inate the findings of VET research to the stakeholders in the system. It is 
interesting to note that Australia needs a committee to disseminate VET 
research information, (anta.gov.au/currissu/nrec/html) 

TAFE’s Consulting Activities 

In addition to providing training courses, most TAFEs offer consulting serv- 
ices and advice to the international market and industry through normal 
fee for service contracts and agreements. The degree of success of these 
contracts is difficult to assess doe to confidentiality provisions and a lack 
of systematic research on this type of cooperative activities. 

In each state the TAFE system offers consulting services to develop train- 
ing strategies, curriculum development, training needs analysis audit, and 
company based and directed training customised to the firm's needs. Again, 
no empirical data exist across Australia except in functional areas to com- 
pare the level of consulting, the direction or efficacy and the degree of in- 
dustry participation and support. Here, the Federal and State system of 
financial and functional cooperation responsibilities in vocational educa- 
tion conspires to make coordination and consistency problematic. 

The major issue in the Australian VET system continues to be in sys- 
tematically identifying, evaluating and directing the knowledge based 
cooperation with the diverse industry, usually, with small and medium 
enterprises to meet their training requirements. This focus is now acknowl- 
edged and championed by the Minister in charge and the CEO of ANTA. 
The institutional delivery of TAFE system is currently evolving into a more 
industry driven training organisator. It remains to be seen if this culture 
change will result in making Australian industry more competitive inter- 
nationally. 

The knowledge based university-industry cooperative activities form 
the other part but different equation. To analyse the whole process of knowl- 
edge based cooperation with industry in the Australia, it is necessary to 
discuss the university -industry linkages. 

Knowledge Based Cooperation between Higher 
Education and Industry in Australia 

International research has emphasised the increasing significance of coop- 
erative arrangements between universities and industrial firms in gener- 
ating technological advance and innovation. Another feature of the knowl- 
edge based cooperation concerns the increasing role of government in di- 
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recting, promoting and funding science policy, human resource and eco- 
nomic development particularly in the Asia Pacific region, the home of 3 
billion people. 

Turpin et al. described the cooperative environment in Australia as: 

Governments here, more than ever before, are concerned with direct- 
ing national research efforts towards commercial outcomes and with 
building appropriate infrastructures for generating, transferring and 
utilising "marketable" research outputs (1996:1) 

To explain the framework of cooperative arrangements in the knowl- 
edge based industry in Australia, it is essential to identify the levels of 
linkages between the university and industry sectors. 



Levels of Cooperation 

In Australia, 3 levels of university-industry cooperation are identified: 

• as project collaborative partners, formalised and structure in a short or 
long term, and could be in minor or major activities; 

• between individual or group of academics and industrial partners, usu- 
ally organised on a project by project basis, long or short term and ar- 
ranged through consulting contracts but usually less structured, less 
formalised and less control bureaucratic institutions; 

• structured institutional arrangements reflecting the new pattern of re- 
search-business interaction; more formalised and structured, driven by 
interaction between academic and industry interests and rearticulation 
of the boundaries between he two sectors, and between teaching, re- 
search and consulting. 

In addition, as Turpin et al. noted: 

there is strong evidence emerging in Australia that transfers of knowl- 
edge between academic research and private enterprise are being led 
by a broad ranging and two pronged dynamic- the transfer of embod- 
ied technical knowledge and of uncodified capability (ie. people's tadt 
knowledge, both about technologies and the social means by which 
they may be captured) (1996:2) 
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Current Government Funded Cooperative Mechanisms 

The diversity of government supported mechanisms to encourage univer- 
sity-industry in research and research training at different levels is consid- 
erable, reflecting a complex network of interdependence and interactions 
of the sectors. 

Major elements of the Australian cooperative mechanisms include: 

• the creation of new industry research scholarships from the Australian 
Research Council (ARC), Australian Postgraduate Awards(Industry) 
and Research Fellowships (Industry) 

• the integration of Industry R & D Board Grant Schemes (including the 
national Teaching Company Scheme) into a competitive grants program- 
competitive Grants for Research and Development: 

• provision of a Collaborative Grants Scheme within the ARC competi- 
tive Grants Scheme programs; 

• creation of Key Centres for Teaching and Research (KCTR); 

• the creation of an institutional and structural basis for collaboration in 
the Cooperative Research Centres (CRC) from 1990, based on 62 opera- 
tional centres in 1996; 

• the establishment of three Advanced Engineering Centres to promote 
university-industry collaboration and technical excellence in engineer- 
ing management, training and research; 

• introduction of a 150 per cent taxation concession scheme to increase 
business sector research and development and, 

• the formation of Research and Development Corporations (RDC) for 
distributing and managing rural industry and similar research funds. 

This list of cooperative initiatives funded by the Government is not 
exhaustive, but it captures the diversity and complexity of research coop- 
eration between the university and industry sectors. 

All the programs are designed to promote research between universi- 
ties and industry, however, other programs such as the Postgraduate Re- 
search Awards and the Key Centres for Teaching and Research also direct- 
ly encourage cooperation in training. 

The centre-based programs have the potential to build links across uni- 
versity departments, between universities and with industry over a com- 
parative long-term framework. The Collaborative Grants are more project 
-oriented, discipline specific and directed towards individual researchers 
and their industry partners. 

There is now strong evidence in Australia that the research support 
mechanisms are becoming closely linked with university training. 
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Training Cooperation 

In the past decade, Australia has extended the forms and extent of cooper- 
ative arrangements for education and industry. This phenomena was driv- 
en by the need to be internationally competitive in industry, deregulation 
of the labour market, a stronger emphasis to expand vocational education, 
and the skills in the workforce and the initiative to encourage post second- 
ary education to respond to industry needs for skilled workers and do- 
mestic and international competition The Australian TAPE is well articu- 
lated into schools in terms of selected curriculum and accreditation. 

The current trend in Australia is a redefinition of the boundaries be- 
tween universities and TAPE. Four Australian universities have incorpo- 
rated TAPE components in their structure within the Unified National Sys- 
tem. Further, there is progressive inclusion and articulation of TAPE qual- 
ifications with university teaching programs. TAPE is particularly strong 
in its nexus with industry and is more responsive to serving the needs of 
local industry, particularly, small an medium enterprises than the univer- 
sities in Australia. 

There three forms of cooperation between universities and industry in 
education and training. 

One, the more 'traditional', is oriented towards the professions-medi- 
cine, law, engineering - where course content and delivery is to a large 
extent controlled by the governing body of the professions, including mon- 
itoring procedures and reviews to ensure standards are maintained. 

Student placements in the workplace for practical experience sand- 
wiched between formal teaching is another form of cooperative programs. 
There is an increase in such collaboration in Australia as employers are 
demanding better and more practically trained graduates to meet their 
human resources needs. 

The third, is the 'newer' mode of cooperation that includes the appoint- 
ment of individuals from industry or the professions to contribute in Ad- 
visory Committees, appointment of Adjunct Professors, and funding of 
disciplinary professorial chairs by corporations in selected fields. 

As Turpin et al. (1996) commented, each of these forms of cooperation 
are essentially marginal to the mainstream of business. They remained at 
'arms length' relationship with relatively minor impact on the cultures, 
traditions, objectives and practices of either university or industry. 

The 'newer ' forms of cooperation are more substantial in their impact 
on universities, the training in industry and the nature of relationships 
between the two sectors. These joint , ventures take the form of strategic 
alliances and partnerships and are shaped by the experiences of both part- 
ners. 

An analysis of the 'newer' forms of knowledge based cooperation be- 
tween training and industry identified the following features: 
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• shared governance through a board that include all parties, unions and 
professional bodies; 

• a formal agreement stipulating roles and responsibilities; 

• commitment of development funds by partner or through external 'seed' 
funding; 

• open communication; 

• shared needs analysis of the workplace; 

• shared curriculum development; 

• shared delivery of the program using innovative methods suited to the 
needs of the work place, reflecting the distinctive strengths of the part- 
ners and the organisational structure of the employer and, 

• administrative, academic, financial, technical and human resource sys- 
tems geared to flexible delivery and client service. 



Features of Cooperative Programs in Education and Training 

In the Australian study, the data showed the extent of the university-in- 
dustry cooperation in education and training. Out of 36 public universi- 
ties: 

Universities Cooperative Partnerships 

8 0 

23 At least 1 

5 50% of programs 

As Turpin et al (1996:24) commented, the 'newer' universities rather 
than the established 'sandstone' universities are more successful in creat- 
ing cooperative education. Their relative 'youth' with less entrenched atti- 
tudes and practices may account for their propensity to embrace new forms 
of partnerships. 

The type of partners in the cooperative arrangements tended to be the 
private sector and government as the following data reveals: 

No 

30 
11 
19 
11 
12 
2 



Type of Partners 

Private Company 
Industry Associations 
Government Agency 
Government Department 
Professional Association 
Trade Union 
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In total 54 per cent of cooperative programs are with industry or with 
industry associations and Government affiliated organisations account for 
39 per cent (NCVER, 1996). 

According to the Australian study, the type of economic activity in which 
cooperative programs are engaged in, tended to be the Services sector — 
financial services, accounting, consulting and management - accounting 
to 32 per cent of programs. These activities derive from the fastest growing 
sector of the economy. 

The features of the type of courses offered in the cooperative partner- 



ship are: 




Courses 


Percentage 


Non Award 


34% 


Optional, Accredited 


18% 


Graduate Certificates 


17% 


Diploma or Associate Dip 


14% 


Professional Qualifications 


9% 


Undergraduate or Post Grad 


8% 



The majority of the cooperative education and training programs are 
focused on non-award courses for industry partners. 

As expected, the target audience of the programs tended to be the 
staff or members of professional associations who are partners in the coop- 
erative. 

Recent initiatives reflect a new process of commercial organisations 
seeking universities to tender for the needs analysis or delivery of training 
programs in private companies. 

For instance the Australian Institute of Directors invited universities 
toundertake the following: 

• articulate Company Directors course to graduate level; 

• deliver the Company Director's course; 

• collaborate with National Education Committee to develop programs 
and curriculum for Company Directors course. 

Consulting 

This form knowledge based service is extensive but difficult to ascertain 
the level of cooperation between universities and industry. It is known 
that a wide range of consulting services are provided to industry includ- 
ing technical development, testing, policy advice and product develop- 
ment. 
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In the 1980's most Australian universities established 'commercial arms' 
to manage these sorts of cooperative links and to assist academics with the 
commercialisation of new technologies. Currently there are 110 commer- 
cial enterprises owned or controlled by Australian universities. 

In the absence of formal mechanisms for reporting such activities, it 
has been estimated that the breakdown of consulting in Australian Uni- 
versities are as follows: 

Licensing, royalties or selling of intellectual property 30 % 

Consulting services 45 % 

Teaching 25 % 

The commercial arms of universities have been established to integrate 
the research, teaching and consulting models of cooperation in Australia 
but with uneven success. 

Motivations, Constraints and Outcomes 

This paper has demonstrated the diverse range of mechanisms for sup- 
porting cooperation between universities and industry in education and 
training. The success of each form of cooperation depends on a number of 
factors. In general, Turpin et al. (1996:29) commented that: 

...informal and personal links can merge and endure without structured rela- 
tionships, but the reverse is not the case. 

The informal and formal links merge in the following patterns: 

• industry researchers or managers maintain contact with university su- 
pervisors and contemporaries; 

• academics with experience in industry maintain contact with former 
employers and co workers; 

• academic and industry researchers meet at industry focused scientific 
conferences; 

• student scholarships funded by industry create new sets of personal 
relationships. 

However, there are barriers to productive cooperative links with in- 
dustry. The universities have identified the following: 

• difficulties in managing the balance between teaching, research and 
consulting; 

• industry requirement to withhold publishing and the sharing the flow 
of scientific information; 
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• cumbersome and slow administrative processes at universities; 

• difficulties in matching scientific agendas with business plans of in- 
dustry; 

• differences in terms of expectations on time frames, scientific or com- 
mercial objectives and collaboration with others outside the formal 
agreements. 

The structural differences highlight the need to manage 'cultural dif- 
ferences' between university and industry sectors. 

From industry's perspective the major motivation for the cooperative 
partnerships with universities is gaining access to specialised skills and 
equipment provided by universities. 

Other difficulties identified by industry with the cooperative partner- 
ships were: 

• intellectual property arrangements because universities take an unre- 
alistic attitude; 

• universities as public institutions have too much emphasis on commit- 
tees structures, continuity of funding projects rather than outcomes; 

• universities take projects beyond its commercial usefulness. 

The problems in cooperative training similarly focus on the lack of un- 
derstanding of the organisational cultures of TAFE and industry. A recent 
survey of industry partners stated: 

...a perception that higher education and TAFE were difficult to work with 
because of bureaucratic impediments, academic attitudes, a lack of flexi- 
bility in course design and delivery, an unresponsiveness to workplace 
needs and a believe that academic standards and the real mission of uni- 
versities would be eroded 

In Australia, one of the most noticeable features of industry and uni- 
versity cooperation in teaching concerns customer driven training. In the 
telecommunication case study, training linkages have been managed 
through a steering committee. Addressing the needs of the firm is going 
beyond cooperative training to developing in-house delivery, which to some 
extent, will be in competition with the universities. 
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Summary and Conclusions 

This study of the Australian cooperation in knowledge based industry 
shows that cooperative links involve extremely complex webs of personal 
and organisational networks. 

The VET-industry cooperation in Australia is currently undergoing 
change stimulated by Government policy from one where industry was a 
passive partner to one where industry is a major and active partner driv- 
ing training programs. The VET system in Australia is emphasising the 
need for more research, more industry linkages and orientation in the fu- 
ture. New forms of VET - industry cooperation are currently emerging and 
the impact and outcomes of this relationship will be keenly monitored by 
Government and industry. 

The university-industry links are not simply formal arrangements where 
industry learns, and benefits by University research and teaching but are 
part of the dynamic process which yields a range of different, yet interre- 
lated benefits to both sectors. Both formal and informal links in this chain 
are critical to successful mechanisms of cooperation. 

This paper identified three mechanisms between university and indus- 
try sector. These are, links made through contractual arrangements, links 
built around grants and links which create new organisational forms in- 
volving both partners in joint ventures or cooperative centres. 

As Turpin et al. (1996:37) stated, the clear observation from the Austral- 
ian linkages study is that these mechanisms should not be considered as 
independent of each other but rather, as necessary components for the de- 
velopment of knowledge based systems. The development of such sys- 
tems rely on the integration of appropriate technical training, advances in 
science and technology and marketing and business knowledge. 

The main feature of Australian government linking programs are the 
combinations of research, teaching and consulting. The Key Centres com- 
bined research and teaching activities while the Centres for Cooperative 
Research seek to built links between research and consulting activities. The 
Research and Development Corporations integrate commissioned research, 
training and the dissemination of research results. 

Internationally, strong evidence indicates that transfers between aca- 
demic research and the commercialisation of research are led by move- 
ment of people and the establishment of broad ranging personal networks. 
Collaboration provides a necessary stimulus to technological and organi- 
sational learning. 

The complexity of cooperative mechanisms and the wide range of po- 
tential industry groups, university-industry links are often developed 
through an intermediary, a 'broker'. 
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However, the brokering role appear to be overtaken by the formal col- 
laborative role, focused on the Collaborative Research Centres (CRC). This 
is the most important formal structure for collaborative research, research 
training and industry related training as well. 

The Australian study emphasises the importance of developing bal- 
anced interrelationships between project funding and longer term fund- 
ing programs which underpins a concentration of expertise and facilities. 

International Implications 

The study by Turpin et al. (1996) of Australian university-industry linkag- 
es reflects the intricate nature of research and educational links and the 
complexity of alliances and brokers which support them. These links are 
interwoven within a wide complex of links that connect different firms 
and universities to the knowledge-generation and innovation process. In 
each partnership, the benefits to industry and universities are different but 
the flow of ideas and the returns are complimentary to the objectives of 
individuals and institutions. 

With the trend towards globalisation of companies, science, education 
and training, there is an urgent need to consider the development of inter- 
national and regional networked knowledge systems. International forums 
such as the Asia Pacific Economic Cooperation (APEC) and the Asia-Eu- 
rope Meeting (ASEM) are built on the principles of cooperation and collab- 
oration for mutual benefit. APEC is one of the most significant economic 
policy forum with a strong emphasis on human resource development in 
industrial technology, education and business training. The ASEM is more 
recent meeting of 24 heads of government from Europe and Asia. The main 
focus of the ASEM agenda tends to be economic cooperation and again, 
human resource development is a major objective of the meeting. 

It is suggested that these two international organizations in particular 
should be create a link, cooperate and collaborate on human resource de- 
velopment initiatives together to benefit the populations of two major re- 
gions of the globe, Europe and the Asia Pacific. In APEC there are in excess 
of 80 HRD projects in progress spanning its 18 member economies. For a 
cluster of APEC members, education and training in a wide range of areas 
is a high priority. They require cooperation and collaboration in building 
up knowledge based systems to generate technological advances and in- 
novation as well as adapt existing technology and ideas appropriate to 
their cultures and society. 

• APEC and ASEM should develop a data base or clearing house on mech- 
anisms for VET-industry and university, -industry education cooperation 
to promote international exchange of ideas, knowledge and understand- 
ing of the complex environment of developing human resources; 
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• APEC and ASEM should sponsor and coordinate knowledge based sys- 
tems across the two regions for human resource development and in- 
crease industrial productivity; 

• APEC and ASEM meetings, funded from within each member country 
to organize international forums on levels, content and mechanisms 
for cooperation on human resource development. 

In creating international linkages not only between VET systems, high- 
er education and industry, the International Vocational Education and Train- 
ing Association (IVETA) has pivotal role to contribute to the development 
of such relationship. IVETA has the international vocational education and 
training networks in place and could now consider involving respective 
governments to argue for new relationships such as the proposed APEC- 
ASEM. 

It is through international networks of knowledge based systems in 
research, education and training, and their implications on local regions 
that the future lies. Cooperation and collaboration are better principles with 
which to serve people than competition, win-lose or winner takes all. 
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Introduction 

The purpose of this article is to present the results of the cross-national 
Post-16 Strategies project 1 . The project surveyed and compared upper sec- 
ondary school reform strategies, that have promoted parity of esteem be- 
tween vocational and general education, within and across eight Europe- 
an educational systems. The partnership represented a broad range of ex- 
pertise: the researchers examined the problems involved in parity of es- 
teem from a multidisciplinary perspective, and their views have been com- 
plemented by the experience of school administrators and teacher educa- 
tors. 

The project identified four strategies for promoting parity of esteem: 
(1) vocational enhancement, (2) mutual enrichment, (3) linkages, and (4) 
unification. The different reform priorities and strategic perspectives arose 
in work-based and school-based vocational education systems. The les- 
sons from different systems were identified. 

In addition to revealing a range of alternative post- 16 education strate- 
gies and mutual lessons, die study also drew on conceptual frameworks, 
generated materials for working out implications for the development of 
educational policies and created collaborative linkages between European 



’This two-year (December 1995 - November 1997) project was carried out with the finan- 
cial support of the Commission of the European Communities under the LEONARDO da 
VINCI Programme. It was coordinated by the Institute for Educational Research, Jyvaskyla, 
Finland and managed by Dr Johanna Lasonen. 
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pilot schools. The experiences, process and findings of the Post-16 Strate- 
gies project have had a transfer value for the development of eight nations' 
secondary school systems. 



Methods and Procedures 

The principal method chosen to carry out the project was that of a struc- 
tured collaborative writing process where an interdisciplinary and interna- 
tional team of experts worked out the results of its analysis in and through 
writing. This process advanced in stages according to collectively agreed 
tasks. 

In the first stage partners worked as national teams. Each team pre- 
pared a report on recent, ongoing and forthcoming reforms which aimed 
to improve parity of esteem between vocational and general post-16 edu- 
cation in their country. Each report analysed the strategy underlying the 
reforms, and related them to the national education system and its social, 
economic and political context. It also identified issues for further study in 
the project. This stage culminated in the project's first workshop, when 
each national report was presented for discussion among members of the 
partnership. The national reports were subsequently revised and published 
in the project's interim report (Lasonen, 1996). 

The same workshop began the process of moving from analysis at the 
national level to comparative analysis. A 'brainstorming' session identi- 
fied six priority themes which were common to the different national re- 
forms. These were, respectively: 

• parity of esteem; 

• the labour market context (matching VET provision to labour market 
needs, future skills, lifelong learning, core/key/transferable skills); 

• the features of the educational system emphasised by the reform, and 
the model of change; 

• local networking /linking between schools, and between schools and 
working life, to find new forms of learning for future skills; 

• teacher education or / and teachers' co-operation supporting the reforms; 
and 

• qualifications, curriculum development, and the flexibility of student 
programmes. 

The next collaborative writing task proceeded in two stages. First, each 
national team prepared a brief report which analysed its country's reform 
strategy in relation to the six themes. These reports were then analysed by 
pairs of partners; each pair comprised partners from two different coun- 
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tries and developed a comparative synthesis for one of the six themes. As a 
result, the four strategies were identified as a basis for analysing the differ- 
ences and similarities of the reform approaches in the eight countries. 

Representatives of schools in partner countries which were involved in 
the national reforms, for example as experimental or pilot schools, made 
reciprocal visits. The choice of partner country was guided by the compar- 
ative analyses, and the reports of the exchanges fed back into the later 
analyses of strategies. 

In the next stage of the project partners worked in two-country teams, 
drawn from countries pursuing the same strategy. Each team described 
the aims, objectives and rationale of the strategy and placed it in the con- 
text of the national systems where it was being pursued. It discussed the 
practical issues and problems encountered by the strategy, and reported 
on its progress and outcomes where the reforms had been in operation for 
long enough for these to be known. Early drafts of the strategy reports 
were discussed in round-table sessions at the third workshop of the project. 
This workshop identified several themes or issues that were raised by each 
strategy paper; it was agreed that the papers should be revised to take 
explicit account of these themes, thus enhancing the comparability of their 
coverage and analytical approach. The revised strategy papers were dis- 
cussed at the fourth and final workshop. The final versions are included in 
the final report of the project (Lasonen & Young, 1998). 

Several distinctive features of the project's methodology related to its 
collaborative aspects: 

(1) The partnership as such, the project team as a collective, has been an 
essential aspect of the project. The team has collaboratively defined 
generative classifications, made decisions on joint collaborative writ- 
ing tasks and constructed a picture of policy settings for promoting 
parity of esteem. 

(2) Each team 'represented' one of the eight education systems, by pro- 
viding data on the system and current reforms, by preparing a nation- 
al report and by explaining the system and interpreting the data to 
other teams. 

(3) The project alternated between two modes: partners worked as na- 
tional or bi-national teams to prepare reports on their own country's 
strategies. 

(4) There was a wide mix of disciplines within the project, and the teams 
included teacher educators and administrators as well as researchers. 
Pilot schools were also involved but the degree of collaboration be- 
tween the researchers and pilot schools varied. 

(5) The outcomes of the project have been produced in and through a 
collaborative writing process based on team members' expertise and 
previous studies. 
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Collaborative writing method used as a tool of cooperation was based 
on the assumption that knowledge of European educational phenomena 
emerges in social interaction. Mutual learning through collaborative writ- 
ing was regarded as a social endeavour. 



The Results of the Post-16 Strategies Project 



The Post-16 Strategies project examined and compared the educational 
strategies applied, with a view to improving the attractiveness of voca- 
tional education and promoting parity of esteem, in the upper secondary 
education systems of eight European countries (Austria, England, Finland, 
France, Germany, Norway, Scotland and Sweden). Study visits to (pilot) 
schools were used in the project to promote collaboration between research 
institutes, educational agencies and schools. Thus the project has reinforced 
existing networks between teachers, administrators and researchers, and 
given an impetus to the creation of new ones. 

The goal of the first phase of the project was to describe the status of 
initial vocational education, survey post-16 education reforms undertaken 
in eight European educational systems and sketch out the problems asso- 
ciated with the lack of attractiveness of vocational training and the dispar- 
ity of esteem between vocational and general education. 

The Reforms 

The reforms to be analysed differed in their scope and extent. The Austri- 
an, English, French, Norwegian, Scottish and Swedish reforms were na- 
tionwide. Unlike the other, ongoing reforms, the Scottish Higher Still is yet 
to be implemented. The German research is based on a single pilot site 
while in Finland the reforms are being run in 16 localities. 

The focus of the Austrian reforms is the introduction of Professional 
Highers ( Berufsmatura/Fachmaturd) and on establishing a system of poly- 
technics ( Fachhochschulen ). Those completing apprenticeship training will 
also be able to gain university entrance qualifications. 

The English and Welsh reforms centre on the National Qualifications 
Framework defined in the Dearing Review as comprising school-based 
and work-based routes (A levels, GNVQs and NVQs). Since 1991, academ- 
ic and vocational qualifications have been officially described as "separate 
and equally valued". In this context the concept of parity of esteem refers 
to formal equivalence. 

The programme of the French Baccalaureat professionnel, created in 1985, 
is not equivalent to the traditional academic programmes but is designed 
to be more attractive to students than the other vocational programmes. 
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Furthermore, the Baccalaureat professionnel has common features with the 
Technological and General Baccalaureates. 

The Norwegian and Swedish reforms that established comprehensive 
upper secondary schools were introduced in 1994. Academic competen- 
cies were extended to vocational students by incorporating more general 
subjects into vocational programmes. Cooperation with working life has 
been improved and vocational students have been given more hands-on 
experience. The Norwegian reform affects both educational structures and 
curricula, while the Swedish reform is mainly structural in emphasizing 
unification. During their three-year training Norwegian vocational students 
are able to alternate between school-based and on-the-job training (the 2+ 
model). Norway has also started training vocational and general upper 
secondary school teachers in common teacher education programmes. The 
Swedish reform emphasises uniformity of treatment and common outcomes 
for all students. Scotland's forthcoming (to be launched in 1999) Higher 
Still is a nationwide and systemic reform. 

The Finnish "youth education reform", begun as an experiment in 1992, 
has broadened the range of qualifications available, especially to vocation- 
al students. Students' freedom of choice has been increased by developing 
collaboration between local groups of vocational and general upper sec- 
ondary schools. The reform is being piloted in 16 localities, comprising 
about 20 per cent of the starting places offered in vocational upper second- 
ary schools and about 12 per cent of those available in general upper sec- 
ondary schools yearly. 

The Schwarze Pumpe project in Brandenburg involves about a hun- 
dred students. It focuses on bottom-up, process-oriented reforms within 
the dual system and aims to modernise the vocational education curricu- 
lum and pedagogy to take account of changes in society and on the work- 
place. The project seeks to qualify young people for higher education as 
well as for employment by exploiting the potential of modem vocational 
training to develop, in students, the capacity to study. Another aim is a 
level of education equivalent, in some respects even superior, to that deliv- 
ered on the academic /general track of German upper secondary educa- 
tion. 

The Strategies 

Mapping the dimensions of the reforms undertaken in eight upper sec- 
ondary education systems and comparing them yielded four alternative 
strategies for promoting parity of esteem: vocational enhancement, mutu- 
al enrichment, linkages and unification. Vocational enhancement emphasiz- 
es the distinctive nature of vocational education on the basis of its charac- 
teristic content. Esteem for vocational education is linked with the stand- 
ard of the content and pedagogy offered in vocational education and train- 
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ing. The German and Austrian reforms were based on the assumption that 
vocational training could also open for students a path to higher education 
qualifications. Under the strategy of mutual enrichment represented by the 
Norwegian and Finnish reforms, vocational education institutions, enter- 
prises and general secondary schools cooperate with the aim of giving stu- 
dents more choices and more stimulating learning environments. The strat- 
egy brought together different types of schools on one hand and school 
and work on the other while still preserving their distinctive character. 
The linkages strategy, adopted in England and France, involved making 
vocational and general education formally equal by linking both to a com- 
mon qualification structure. 

These three strategies aimed to maintain a separate identity for voca- 
tional and general education. Under the unification strategy, by contrast, 
vocational and general education were merged into one another until they 
make up a unified post-16 education system. Sweden and Scotland repre- 
sented such unified systems where the goal was to abolish the distinction 
between vocational and general learning as such. 

Although the four strategies were not pure types and although devel- 
opments in most countries included examples of more than one strategy, 
they have served as an useful analytic tool for studying current reform 
measures. The project's focus on individual strategies and two-country com- 
parisons has brought out the importance of the different forms that each 
strategy could take in different countries. This reflected the different re- 
form priorities and different strategic perspectives arising in work-based 
and school-based vocational education systems. Further, even in a country 
where a particular strategy was dominant, it is the strategic mix involved 
in any national reform that was crucial. Moreover, strategies and empha- 
ses might differ on different levels; reforms might, for example, be unify- 
ing on one level but have features of mutual enrichment on another. 

Shared Learning 

The aim of the second phase of the project was to compare, within and 
across the four strategies, the dimensions of upper secondary education 
reforms within the strategies dominant in each of the eight countries. Fi- 
nally each national team undertook to prepare a Lessons section consist- 
ing of two parts: comments on the other partners' three strategies (policy 
aspects), and six lessons and questions arising from the other teams' expe- 
riences (practical aspects). The focus was on the lessons and questions re- 
ceived from the other partners. In their comments on the distinctive and note- 
worthy features of the strategy assigned to them for analysis the partners 
were asked to assume the role of an observer and pinpoint its critical fea- 
tures and problems. This section concentrated on the outcomes of the shared 
learning process and on reviewing what could possibly be borrowed from 
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the other partners' experiences. 

In general, most areas where the parties felt that they had lessons to 
learn from the others involved flaws in their own reform, strategy or edu- 
cational system. Most sources of lessons, apart from the forthcoming Scot- 
tish reform, are tried good practices. The strengths of the enhancement 
strategy were found to lie in higher-level vocational programmes, voca- 
tional key qualifications, a philosophy of learning and working assign- 
ments and shaping skills, and cooperation between school-based educa- 
tion and workplace training, those of the strategy of enrichment in local- 
and school-level decision-making in matters involving student choice across 
and within vocational and general upper secondary schools, the inclusion 
of apprenticeship in school-based education (the Norwegian 2+ model), 
combined teacher training and a core curriculum for guaranteeing lifelong 
learning skills. The features of the linkages strategy considered worth learn- 
ing from were its voluntarist approach to key skills and the Vocational 
Baccalaureate degree as a pathway to employment. In the case of unifica- 
tion, team members found matter for thought in its weak and unvalued 
vocational track and its unified curriculum and an assessment system with 
no fixed end point and with a common school for all. 

Vocational enhancement described very well the strategy adopted by 
Germany and Austria to promote parity of esteem between vocational and 
general education. Its distinctive feature was a reform of vocational educa- 
tion independent of any relationship that the system might have to the 
provision of general education. Vocational education was strengthened in 
its own terms by developing work-related skills and knowledge and by 
improving opportunities for students to progress to higher vocational ed- 
ucation. The strategy was a response to the significant drop in numbers of 
students opting for the vocational route as well as to a drop in opportuni- 
ties for apprenticeships for lower-level work. The Austrian approach has 
been to enhance vocational education by expanding opportunities for stu- 
dents to progress to higher education (through the polytechnics) and by 
extending opportunities for vocational education to embrace new occupa- 
tions in office work and telecommunications. Germany, on the other hand, 
has a long tradition of higher vocational education through polytechnics. 
Its enhancement strategy has been more grass-roots or practitioner-based 
and has started from perceived weaknesses in the teaching methods used 
in vocational education, and in relations between vocational schools and 
enterprises. It has focused on curriculum and pedagogic enhancement, as 
exemplified by the Brandenburg Model Project at Schwarze Pumpe, and it 
has attempted to reduce the difference between general education and 
vocational education approaches to teaching and learning. 

In their comments on the German and Austrian reforms, partners from 
other countries have brought up a number of important issues (Birke, Blum- 
berger, Bremer & Heidegger, 1998). In view of the fact that the structures of 
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industry, and even the general living conditions, are broadly similar in the 
participating countries, as are the problems and challenges that the coun- 
tries face, it seems remarkable that the reform strategies are so different 
across the various cultures. Thus, although the strategy of vocational en- 
hancement is strongly rooted in the educational culture of the two Ger- 
man-speaking countries, the adoption of other strategies in other Europe- 
an countries raises the more general question as to whether vocational en- 
hancement has possibilities for the future. 

The strategy of unification represents a strong challenge to reforms still 
based on separate academic and vocational tracks. After all, the well-es- 
tablished European ideal of social equality points to this direction. On the 
other hand, the Swedish unified system with its streaming of the students 
into 2 academic and 14 vocational pathways could suggest that a reform 
on the level of the overall system may not change the opportunities avail- 
able to individual students all that much. Similarly, the Scottish Higher 
Still reform might show that it is difficult to introduce a unified system 
which would encompass all (or, at least, almost all) members of an age 
cohort without leaving out a rather large proportion of low achievers asso- 
ciated with the work-based route. The Scottish example may even show 
that, given the inequalities in working life which are even now increasing, 
a reform which retains a strong vocational pathway may present better 
opportunities for low achievers because most of them are included in the 
dual system. It gives them some security with regard to employment and a 
minimum salary even if it may not offer them very promising career pros- 
pects. 

On the other hand, the Scottish and also, although in a rather different 
way, the English example highlight the demands for flexibility and mobil- 
ity imposed by modem societal trends. These requirements may not be 
adequately met by the strategies pursued in Austria and Germany. Although 
new occupational profiles are being designed and, at least in Germany, 
have already been partly introduced, there is considerable debate about 
the issue. It is sometimes argued that the idea of an even partly fixed occu- 
pational profile may counteract the demands for greater flexibility and 
mobility In this respect the lack of student choice, especially in Germany, 
represents a severe problem. Within the German model, however, there are 
attempts to increase "internal flexibility" by giving students the responsi- 
bility for carrying out, in teams, their own "learning and teaching assign- 
ments". 

However, a stress on flexibility and mobility creates problems for what 
one might call "vocational identity", the identity acquired through an ex- 
tensive education and training for ful fillin g the complex tasks of a skilled 
worker (especially in modem companies with flat hierarchies). From this 
point of view, the strategies of linkages and mutual enrichment have a 
strong appeal as they retain an important vocational track but provide com- 
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binations of vocational and general/ academic education. It should be not- 
ed, however, that there are reforms under way in Austria, and to a smaller 
degree also in Germany, which realise the linkages approach. However, 
this reform strategy is dominated there by the vocational track. What is 
missing in Austria and Germany is the Finnish tactic of enriching the aca- 
demic track with opportunities for vocational learning. The Austrian poly- 
technics could possibly be seen as partly doing that, although on the terti- 
ary level. In Germany, the polytechnics follow a rather strongly academic 
path as does upper secondary academic education. 

The Norwegian "2+" model of studying 2 years in upper secondary 
school followed by a 1- or 2-year apprenticeship could offer an important 
possibility for developing the dual system further. It represents the aim of 
an unified system whilst retaining different streams and, especially impor- 
tant in contrast to the Swedish case, it links school-based learning with 
learning in enterprises during an apprenticeship. This model could be 
adapted for the German case so as to make possible an integration of prac- 
tical and theoretical knowledge, thus combining the “ 2 +" model with the 
philosophy of the learning and working assignments, which aims to raise 
the esteem of practical know-how in relation to the status of abstract theo- 
retical thinking. 

The reciprocal study visits of German trainers and Norwegian teacher 
educators casted complementary light on the advantages and weaknesses 
of two fundamentally different reforms: the Norwegian reform was na- 
tional and systemic, also covering initial teacher education, while the Ger- 
man reform was a single model experiment. The Norwegian reform repre- 
sented school-based systems, the German reform dual systems. The areas 
where the parties found grounds for establishing further linkages for mu- 
tual learning were the German concepts of learning and working assign- 
ments, shaping skills, double qualifications and occupational pedagogy, 
and the Norwegian model of combined teacher training and 2+ model. 
The study visit by the French partners to southern Germany created an 
initiative involving new possibilities of cooperation between the Schwarze 
Pumpe reform project and the southern German states. 

Remapping the Reforms 

After restudying the other reforms, each national team remapped its strat- 
egy in relation to a common conceptual grid of 18 dimensions that were 
subsequently analysed comparatively in relation to the four strategies. From 
the national remappings nine reform trends could be identified which were 
found to varying degrees in each country. They were grouped as sub-di- 
mensions of the four dimensions of connectivity (context, content, struc- 
ture and process), ranging from new relationships between educational 
providers and enterprises and new approaches to teaching, learning and 
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content to making the system more inclusive and flexible and bottom-up 
reforms between schools and colleges and educational establishments and 
enterprises. Together these trends represented an overall strategy of creat- 
ing a more connective systems of upper secondary education that are more 
capable of acting on their environment rather than just adapting to it. 



Conclusions 



The project has pinpointed many practical lessons which countries can learn 
from experience elsewhere, but these tend to be specific to the country 
which is learning the lesson. Thus the findings needed to be communicat- 
ed to policy and practitioner audiences at country level, as well as at EU 
level. No one strategy was found to be superior or more effective than the 
others in an absolute sense; the effects of each strategy must be judged in 
relation to the educational system and the context in which it was intro- 
duced. A country may learn most from countries pursuing the same strat- 
egy, but it may also learn from other countries. In general, most areas where 
the parties felt that they had lessons to learn from the others involved flaws 
in their own reform, strategy or educational system. Many sources of les- 
sons are tried good practices. As is usual in comparative research, one of 
the most important practical lessons from the comparison is a better un- 
derstanding of one's own country, and of the strategy it is pursuing. 
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This contribution is based on a European partnership project 1 investigat- 
ing qualifications with a dual orientation towards employment and higher 
education (dual qualifications). The initial comparative analysis of inno- 
vative schemes of dual qualification across seven countries is followed by 
an investigation of three transnational issues of dual qualification: 

• integrated learning processes; 

• supporting transitions to higher education; 

• tracing careers. 

Finally conclusions are drawn about the potential of collaborative re- 
search in a LEONARDO partnership. 



1 The underlying project INTEQUAL (1995-97) has been carried out with the financial 
support of the European Commission in the framework of the LEONARDO DA VINCI pro- 
gramme. The present contribution has been prepared in collaboration with Alan Brown , 
IER, University of Warwick; Werner Kusch, ISB, Munich; Lillian Larsen, HIAK, Oslo; Owe 
Liljefelt, Stockholm Institute of Education; and Trudy Moerkamp, SCO, University of Amster- 
dam. 
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Survey: Innovative Schemes of Dual Qualification 
in Comparison 

One of the basic issues in vocational education and training in EU coun- 
tries, highlighted in the action programme LEONARDO, is how to increase 
the attractiveness and status of initial vocational education and training. 
Essentially, this is a question of improving the quality of vocational educa- 
tion and training. 

A specific approach initiated in a number of countries is to provide the 
option for trainees or students of vocational courses to acquire qualifica- 
tions for university access alongside their vocational qualifications. This is 
based on varying degrees of combination or integration of general and 
vocational education. It is connected with efforts to achieve parity of es- 
teem between vocational and general education, and between work-based 
and knowledge-based learning. 

The resulting qualification has a dual orientation towards employment 
and higher education (dual qualification). The present project focuses on 
an in-depth analysis of a selection of recent schemes of dual qualification 
which have been implemented in seven countries of the EU and EFTA. 
The schemes are characterised by features including the following: 

(A) Dimension of the schemes within the education systems. According 
to this criterion three groups may be distinguished: 

1. Schemes which extend over an integral part of the whole educational 
sector such as the vocational programmes or streams within the com- 
prehensive school systems of Norway and Sweden; 

2. Schemes which refer to individual courses or qualifications, e.g. the 
Vocational Baccalaureat (Bac Pro) in France, the General National Vo- 
cational Qualification (GNVQ) in England, the long courses of senior 
secondary vocational education (MBO) in the Netherlands and the 
WIFI Academy courses in Austria; 

3. Schemes representing pilot projects within the established systems of 
vocational education and training (Germany: Bavaria and Branden- 
burg). 

(B) The balance of dual orientation. While all schemes allow for a dual 
orientation, they differ in the relative weight attributed to either employ- 
ment or higher education. Several of them put the emphasis on employ- 
ment as the prior aim (the schemes in Austria, France, the Netherlands and 
Sweden). This is likely to apply to the vocational streams in Norway as 
well, although the Reform 94 aims at a balance of the two orientations for 
the total provision of upper secondary education. The two remaining 
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schemes (in England and Germany) imply a fairly equal weighting of the 
two progression routes. 

(C) The level of vocational training / the target groups. Most of the schemes 
(in England, Germany, the Netherlands, Norway and Sweden) are part of 
the initial vocational training which is provided at upper secondary level 
for 16-19 year olds. The English, Norwegian and Swedish schemes are 
also open to adult students. The French scheme is specific in offering ad- 
vanced education and training for students who have already completed 
initial vocational courses or certain stages of them. In Austria, the scheme 
is exclusively geared to adults who are already qualified in a vocational 
area. 

Several aspects of the structure, contents and didactics are relevant for 
the schemes of dual qualification: 

Flexibility in curriculum design. Flexible structures of the curriculum, with 
a frequent use of modular patterns, have been introduced in the schemes 
of several countries. They are above all intended to connect and in part 
integrate general and vocational subjects or units of learning. 

Emphasis on developing personal competence. Several concepts and terms 
used in the various national schemes centre on a new approach to learning 
which aims at developing personal competence in a complex and active 
way and which goes well beyond the division into general and vocational 
abilities. 

Collaborative work of teachers. The integration of academic and vocation- 
al qualifications calls for a closer cooperation between general subject teach- 
ers and vocational teachers. These two categories of teacher represent dif- 
ferent backgrounds and traditions, so that the functional integration of 
teaching is difficult to operate. In addition, the teacher in an active learn- 
ing environment takes over a new function as adviser rather than instruc- 
tor and has to cope with independent-minded students who have a say in 
their own learning process. 

Cooperation between schools and enterprises. Most of the schemes link 
school-based and work-based learning, including mandatory practical 
assignments (France, the Netherlands, Sweden), supplementary ones (Eng- 
land) or traineeships (Norway, Germany). This approach implies a need 
for functional cooperation between schools and enterprises, and between 
teachers and trainers or workers. 

A key question which has accompanied the whole investigation is the 
extent to which vocational and general education are or can be integrated. 
The comparative analysis takes account of two dimensions which are as- 
sumed to be relevant for the qualifications with dual orientation: (I) the 
relationship of education and training to skilled work and (II) the relation- 
ship of general education to vocational training. 
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The curricula of the schemes provide for a variety of combinations in- 
volving vocational and general education, ranging from the additive to 
the integrative type of approach: 

(A) Separate general/theoretical subjects; 

(B) Vocational application of general /theoretical subjects; 

(C) Education and training related to transferable skills; 

(D) Action-orientated education and training (projects). 

The conclusions drawn from the comparison include the following 
points: 

There is, altogether, an emphasis on the additive combination of voca- 
tional and general education (A), with the latter being extended particu- 
larly in individual options. Three schemes focus on this (Sweden, the Neth- 
erlands, Norway), and most of the others include it as a vital part. The 
relevance of the additive combination seems to be fairly independent of 
the scheme's relationship to skilled work. 

Next to this, the vocational application of general subjects as the first 
stage of integration (B) is relevant, both as a focus (England, Germany: 
Bavaria) and in combination with other stages of integration (Austria, 
France). The relevance of applied subjects can be observed in schemes with 
differing relations to skilled work. 

The advanced stages of integration - training related to transferable 
skills (C) and action-orientated education and training (D) - are character- 
istic of two schemes (Austria, Germany: Brandenburg) which have, at the 
same time, the strongest relation to skilled work. These schemes display 
the potential of work-based education and training for the development 
of transferable skills, including study skills. Advanced forms of integra- 
tion, particularly project work, are also represented as components of all 
the other schemes. 

The evidence suggests that several ways of combining general and vo- 
cational education (A to D) are fairly independent of or easily adaptable to 
different categories of courses. If this proves to be the case, it suggests that 
there is considerable opportunity for exchange and transfer of experience 
across schemes and national systems. 

It is also apparent that the schemes of dual qualification, in this specific 
function and in their national context, apply or indeed create both innova- 
tive course structures and curricula and didactic approaches, all of which 
are of wider significance for qualitative advance in vocational education 
and training. 
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Issue 1: Integrated Learning Processes 



The theme of this study is a preliminary presentation of findings which 
focus on learning processes with empirical references to some selected learn- 
ing situations. The partners from Germany, Norway and Sweden present 
case studies and other relevant empirical data, and discuss the research 
question with reference to institutional factors and theoretical points of 
view. 

The problem under discussion is how to promote dual competencies 
and integrated learning processes. 

To start with, differences in the education systems in the three coun- 
tries need to be considered. These differences set limits to what can be 
studied, but also offer interesting points for comparison. However, on most 
issues or variables of relevance in this study, the Swedish and Norwegian 
systems are also comparable because the cases chosen for investigation lie 
within the ordinary school system. 

The Swedish schools have originally been chosen by the Swedish De- 
partment of Education as reference schools in a national evaluation pro- 
gramme. The Norwegian cases have been chosen in order to study project 
work as a way of working with integrated learning processes. 

These two countries have both been through senior secondary school 
reforms of far-reaching significance for the vocational streams. The ques- 
tion under consideration in studying these two systems is the extent to 
which a reformed educational system promotes the development of dual 
qualifications, and how the system provides for integrated learning proc- 
esses. 

The national studies offered a documented framework (goals, sylla- 
buses and timetable) for the provision of dual qualification and integrated 
learning processes. They also suggested possible problem areas to be dealt 
with. 

The German system is different from the Scandinavian ones. Conse- 
quently the possibilities of comparison at school level may not be so obvi- 
ous. Even so, the particular German (Brandenburg) model chosen for this 
project also aims to overcome the basic division between vocational and 
general education, and to offer attractive educational possibilities to young 
people. The German case study is a pilot project («Schwarze Pumpe»), 
where the researchers have the opportunity to plan for the learning proc- 
esses and to study the results closely. 

These case studies may be of interest at two system levels: 

1. The organisational level of schools; 

2. The organisation of teaching /learning situations at classroom/ work- 
shop level. 
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What methods generate conditions for students to develop integrated 
qualifications? At the classroom or workshop level the partners looked into 
how teachers organise the learning conditions between and within sub- 
jects. The main focus is to identify methods that generate integrated learn- 
ing processes (and produce integrated competencies). A basic assumption 
will be that certain teaching methods generate favourable conditions for 
students to develop integrated competencies. One important learning ap- 
proach thought to generate such leaming/competencies is centred on 
task-, problem- and project-based methods. 

In this study the three partners provide different cases, also respecting 
teaching methods. The Brandenburg model has been designed as an inno- 
vation programme based on work activities as the foundation for develop- 
ing conceptual frameworks (knowledge/theory/Gestalt). The Norwegian 
cases mainly focus on project work situations. The Swedish cases focus on 
different teaching methods. In analysing and comparing these different 
cases/ teaching strategies from the perspective of learning outcome, the 
different cases can function as dependent/independent variables accord- 
ing to the focus chosen in each case. 

Research methods include observations, interviews, questionnaires, 
matching different models of organisation, methods of teaching. 



Issue 2: Supporting Transitions to Higher 
Education by Students From Vocational Pathways 

This investigation is being carried out by partners from England and the 
Netherlands. In both countries those coming from vocational pathways 
are more likely to drop out of HE than those coming from general educa- 
tion. As part of the European Leonardo INTEQUAL study of integrated 
qualifications, the researchers investigated the steps that could be taken to 
increase the likelihood of students from GNVQ and MBO, in England and 
the Netherlands respectively, being successful when they move into HE. 
These steps included 

• setting up partnership or compact arrangements between institutions 
in the two sectors; 

• offering specially enhanced or enriched GNVQ or MBO programmes; 
and 

• paying particular attention to the development of those skills and qual- 
ities associated with being successful in HE. 
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The researchers draw their findings from their own research on recent 
developments in the relationship between MBO:HBO and GNVQ:HE, par- 
ticularly in relation to curriculum development in the areas of health and 
social care, engineering and business studies. This research is coupled with 
secondary analysis of research on the knowledge, skills and personal qual- 
ities required to be successful in HE, and a consideration of how to in- 
crease prospects of progression to HE while also maintaining an orienta- 
tion towards the labour market as a fundamental aspect of a qualification 
with a dual orientation. 

In both countries HE institutions would like to see the vocational path- 
way strengthened academically in order to ease transition into and through 
HE. The evidence showed that students also share some of these concerns. 
Interestingly, the problems with transitions to HE of the students from 
full-time school-based vocational pathways in the two countries appear as 
almost mirror images. 

In the Netherlands, the strong vocational orientation, with a clear fo- 
cus upon entry into the labour market, and early specialisation within mbo, 
can create particular problems. For example, if mbo graduates in hbo found 
they did not like and/or were not successful in hbo, then they were very 
much more likely than other students to leave HE altogether. In the light 
of this it is significant that mbo graduates would have liked more attention 
within mbo to have been given to a set of skills relating to career develop- 
ment (knowledge about conditions of employment; interview/ application 
training; and careers guidance). It is as if having made such an early com- 
mitment to a particular direction, these students want continuing informa- 
tion which will enable them to check whether this is the most appropriate 
path for them to follow. The other set of skills hbo students, who had 
graduated from mbo, would have liked greater emphasis upon in mbo 
were the generic ones of information technology; organisational skills; and 
writing reports. 

In England, GNVQs had a much less distinct vocational orientation, 
being more akin to applied general education. There is debate about whether 
the vocational orientation should be downplayed to this extent, but it does 
mean that former GNVQ students have a wider set of options for HE study 
than their Dutch counterparts. The former GNVQ students, now in HE, 
also identified that one of the strengths of GNVQ is the emphasis upon 
generic skills like information technology; organisational skills; communi- 
cation skills and so on. Instead the former GNVQ students were likely to 
feel most disadvantaged by their lack of sufficient depth of knowledge for 
particular HE courses. Whereas the mbo courses give students a more sub- 
stantive knowledge base prior to entry into HE. 

The challenge for the future for both qualifications is to develop a sub- 
stantive knowledge base, and a range of core skills/key qualifications linked 
to the ability to communicate, the ability to work as a member of a team. 
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flexibility, a continuing commitment to learning and the like. This should 
give former students a solid platform from which to enter employment or 
higher education. One final thought is related to the Dutch system of hav- 
ing an extended vocational pathway, as compared to the academic path- 
way. The extended vocational pathway serves as a valuable lesson for an 
English system, in which the transition into, through and out of Advanced 
GNVQ programmes seems unduly rushed given the scale of the task to be 
achieved. 



Issue 3: Tracing Careers 

The partners from Germany (Bavaria), France and Austria are tracing the 
career paths chosen by participants who have attended educational insti- 
tutions leading to a dual qualification. The dual qualification route involves 
educational pathways which in addition to offering certification in initial 
or further vocational training, also offer a university entry qualification. 
This qualification is attained in the German (Bavarian) pilot project within 
the "dual vocational education system" ("dual" with the different German 
meaning of VET provision at both enterprises and schools); in France by 
way of state sponsored full-time educational pathways and in Austria by a 
supplementary training programme. The goal of the investigation is to 
determine to what extent pathways of vocational dual qualification influ- 
ence graduates' subsequent career paths. 

One focal point of the investigation will lie in the assessment of the 
percentage of graduates entering industry related jobs as against those 
choosing to pursue university studies. 

The evaluation will draw on results stemming from research data com- 
piled in the afore-mentioned states. The French data is taken from a poll 
that interviewed approximately 3000 graduates who attained the "Bacca- 
laureat professionnel" in 1992. The German data comes from evaluative 
supervision management investigations conducted within the context of 
the Bavarian pilot project of dual qualification "Duale Berufausbildung 
und Fachhochschulreife", with approximately 100 participants. It is antic- 
ipated that this Bavarian pilot project will run at least until the year 2001. 
By the summer of 1997, approximately 100 participants with commercial- 
technical vocations will have completed their dual training, and will have 
qualified to attend a German Fachhochschule (institute of higher learning 
combining academic studies with practical work experience). In contrast 
to the French as well as the German students, the Austrian participants are 
being trained at WIFI- Academies (specialized economic colleges), and at- 
tend evening or weekend classes while working full-time. Approximately 
300 Austrian questionnaires will be drawn on and included in the joint 
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evaluation process. The evaluation aims at pinpointing culture-specific as 
well as transnational findings. 

An important fact to consider is that the Austrian WIFI- Academies do 
not constitute educational pathways (institutions) sponsored within the 
framework of a state sponsored school administration, but instead com- 
prise educational opportunities offered by private enterprise on behalf of 
Austrian industry. 

Moreover, while the French and German training pathways were de- 
signed for youths within the framework of vocational and general (man- 
datory) initial education, the Austrian paradigm is one offering supple- 
mentary education for "mature" skilled workmen (adult education - the 
average participant being 25 years old). The educational contents and de- 
mands placed on the participants differ accordingly. 

The following pieces of data concerning the groups under investiga- 
tion need to be evaluated: 

Individual personal data and evaluations upon completion of dual-qualifying 
education, (gender; age; previous educational level; previous vocational 
training; if relevant, choice of field upon university registration with de- 
sired end-result; if relevant, field of employment entered; evaluation of the 
dual qualifying educational measures) 

Data on dual qualifying educational measures (factors which motivated 
participants to participate in the dual qualifying measure; number of years 
that lie between the last educational or vocational training and the entry 
into the dual qualifying course; parents' educational background) 

Empirical data on dual qualifying educational measures (total number of 
national participants -as of May, 1997; effects the dual qualifying educa- 
tional measures have had on the standard traditional educational system). 



Outlook: Potential for Collaborative Research 
Under LEONARDO 

To conclude, some aspects of the methodological approach in this project 
are highlighted. 

The project, being supported for a two-year period, has a two-phase 
structure: The first phase (year 1) preparing national case studies leading 
to a transnational comparison; the second phase (year 2) carrying out topic 
studies in teams. 

The first year, which centres on national case studies and comparison, is 
intended to lay the basis for partnership research: 
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• The central concern of the project has to be identified and investigated 
in the national context. This analysis is guided by a joint set of research 
questions which leads to a common structure of the national case stud- 
ies. By doing this together, for instance in team work, the partners not 
only learn about each other's education system, but also learn to look 
upon their own system in a transnational context. 

• The comparison highlights differences and similarities of the systems/ 
phenomena, and alternative ways in which the countries concerned 
aim at the same objectives. As a result, systematic information is pro- 
duced and questions for joint research (second year) can be defined 
more precisely. 

The joint analysis in the second year centres on several studies. In both 
cases, partners of two or more countries work in collaboration on selected 
issues and according to a joint research design. The project includes joint 
studies on the character of the learning process, on the assessment of com- 
petence and on patterns of individual pathways and guidance. 

In view of the short period of time available for the project, the joint 
research, wherever possible, builds on up-to-date national investigations. 
For instance, for studying learning processes (issue 1) national pilot projects 
already under investigation are being included. The work on the skills to 
be successful in higher education (issue 2) will draw on existing studies 
and involve mainly secondary analysis. Or questionnaires carried out in 
the countries involved (issue 3) form the basis for preparing joint inter- 
views related to selected aspects of investigation. 

A major aim of the project is the transfer of ideas between researchers, 
politicians and practitioners. This is pursued as part of the approach in 
both phases (years), e.g. by carrying out interviews with experts/politi- 
cians in preparing the national case studies, by focusing questionnaires on 
students /graduates of the schemes, and by presenting interim findings at 
workshops with politicians and practitioners. 

What are the characteristics of the kind of partnership project outlined 
above? It may be helpful to distinguish between what is done in the project 
and how the partnership operates. 

What: The investigation progresses from national studies to transna- 
tional comparison and then to the investigation of issues which cover sev- 
eral countries. Experience from this project suggests that each of these stages 
has a purpose of its own and a specific place in an order of inquiry. In 
particular, the joint investigation of selected issues across countries pre- 
supposes a close knowledge of national cases and their comparative as- 
sessment. 

Hour. The degree of collaboration proceeds from relatively separate in- 
dividual work to team work and total partnership work (the latter operat- 
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ing in alternation or combination). The individual work of partners is al- 
ready distinguished from ordinary national research in that specialists from 
each country contribute to the joint project and are guided by the part- 
nership. 

Team work as well as work in the partnership as a whole operates in 
both comparison and cross-country investigation. Collaboration in small 
teams gains from a close knowledge of each other's system, methodology 
and experience. Joint work in the total partnership, in contrast, requires a 
high degree of adaptability among all partners, an efficient mechanism for 
communication and a considerable amount of overall coordination. 

National studies and transnational comparisons carried out by indi- 
viduals or teams in a coordinated framework have already been established 
as an approach typical of CEDEFOP and OECD projects, while transna- 
tional investigation pursued by a collaboration of partners {collaborative 
investigation ) is likely to be a major characteristic of LEONARDO projects. 
However, this particular approach presupposes joint comparative work as 
a preparatory stage. 

The research pattern described above may be limited in that it applies 
to certain themes and situations only, and even in this context there may be 
alternative approaches. It would, therefore, be worthwhile to set out dis- 
tinctive patterns of research developed over a broad range of LEONARDO 
S & A projects. The European-level project EUROPROF, for instance, in- 
volves quite a different methodological perspective. A discussion on these 
approaches could provide useful input for subsequent project proposals. 

A crucial question concerns the impact which LEONARDO S & A 
projects may have beyond the two years in which they have been support- 
ed. There is little chance of prolonging the total partnership and overall 
coordination outside the framework of EU support. What can survive and 
be developed further, however, is the maintenance of collaborative links 
between teams of partners who have been able to establish common ground 
in terms of research areas and mutual support. This is, again, the special 
effect of setting up partnerships in small semi-independent units from 
which grass-roots initiatives can emerge. 

Another effect is the development of a network of researchers in the 
context of different projects. This, however, is dependent on a specific frame- 
work of initiative and support. There have been wide-ranging ventures by 
CEDEFOP (Pekka Kamarainen) for several years, and this LEONARDO 
workshop points to the possibility of extending the dimension of such ac- 
tivity. 
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Interim Results of the Partnership Project 
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The division between vocational and academic education has its roots deep 
in European history. At the very heart of this division lies the German con- 
cept "Bildung ' . The basic idea behind Bildung is that individuals must make 
themselves into something worthwhile through their own efforts. The de- 
velopment of human being is thus seen as a process of becoming an edu- 
cated person through one's own actions. The idea of Bildung has opened 
up at least three different routes to worthiness: the acquisition of Bildung 
through religion, through science and scholarship, and through a voca- 
tion. 

The well-known slogan " Bildung durch Wissenschaft" , Bildung through 
science and scholarship, described an effort to escape the constraints of the 
Church and expressed a belief in individuals' own ability to cultivate their 
minds. At the very beginning "university" was a student community and 
" Studiurrf a name for places where scholars' corporations resided. " Studi- 
um generate' meant that the content of their studies went beyond narrow 
local concerns. The division between academic and vocational studies was 
a question of privileges and power. The result of all this was that today we 
see academic Bildung a.s absolute, truthful and universal, above any partic- 
ular interests, and vocational Bildung as relative, instrumental, limited to 
specific concerns and tied up with particular interests. 
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The differentiation between academic and vocational education is a very 
essential aspect of the European tradition and it is therefore impossible to 
overcome it through one type of education getting the upper hand, through 
the supremacy of one or the other, irrespective of whether it would entail 
the scientization of vocational education or the vocationalization of aca- 
demic education. The mission is, instead, to create a new kind of interde- 
pendency between the two traditions so as to generate a process of mutual 
enrichment . 1 

Bildung 

The German concept 'Bildung , perhaps akin to the English word "cultiva- 
tion", is almost impossible to translate into English. In it we have two words, 
image and tilling, put together to indicate a possibility of seeing the devel- 
opment of an individual as a process of becoming an educated person 
through one's own actions and deeds. 

Bildung is always linked to some aspiration. Originally the intention 
expressed by the concept was that of cutting oneself off from this world 
and preparing for eternity. The basic idea behind Bildung is apparent here: 
one must make oneself into something worthwhile through one's own ef- 
forts. The idea of Bildung has opened up at least three different routes to 
worthiness: the acquisition of Bildung through religion, Bildung through 
science and scholarship or Bildung through a vocation. 

A cultural interpretation of the concept advocates classical Bildung and 
the virtues expressed in it. However, although the descriptions of the "free 
man" are attractive and well-founded, they involve two problems: they 
portray a free man who realizes his freedom by means of the work of non- 
free people, that is slaves and women. Also, if one was not fated to have 
freedom and enjoy civilized culture, one could not achieve it. In the Mid- 
dle Ages Bildung gained a new, more optimistic starting point: everyone 
could acquire it through religion. Every person had to educate themselves 
in order to be acceptable to God. 

The Myth of the Academe 

The well-known slogan " Bildung durch Wissenschaft" , Bildung through sci- 
ence and scholarship, described an effort to escape the constraints of the 
Church and expressed a belief in individuals' own ability to cultivate their 
minds. This slogan was based on individualism, perhaps even on the idea 



1 See Gruschka, 1988; Heydern, 1980 
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of aesthetic individualism: man must put himself in God's place. Science 
became a new secular church with its accompanying institutions. 

As we know, presenting Plato's suburban school at "the olive grove of 
Academe" as the origin of universities is a myth manufactured by the uni- 
versity scholars. 2 The University of Bologna - to take an example - was a 
student community (universitas scholariuni) for legal studies in the middle 
of the 12th century. Its students, coming from all over Europe, were "aliens 
but highly desirable ones as they brought with them a promise of fame for 
the city and prospects of income increase for its citizens (house rent)" 3 . The 
student community was eager to gain political and economic privileges. 
According to Roman civil law, a community is a corporate personality with 
a set of rights and obligations, but as legally aliens the students were only 
artificially citizens of the city. In such a position, aspiring to privileges that 
were denied the apprentices of crafts and trades of the city, really required 
a "masterpiece of juridical sophistication" . ... "The ancient imagery of a 
knowledge hierarchy with the artes liberales on its higher levels and the 
artes serviles on the bottom line was reanimated by the 13th century jurists 
of Bologna for practical and political reasons." 4 

'Universitas' was, then, at the very beginning a community of students 
while ' Studium' was a name for places where scholars' corporations 
resided. 'Studium generate' meant that the content of their studies went be- 
yond narrow local concerns. The division between academic and voca- 
tional studies was a question of privileges and power. The result of all this 
was that academic Bildung was easily seen as absolute, truthful and uni- 
versal, above any particular interests. This is also an excellent rationale for 
making academic Bildung an aspect of the glory of national truth, as was 
done in many countries later on. 

Vocational education, by contrast, was relative, instrumental, specific 
and tied up with particular interests, because it was linked with working 
life and because its basic nature was not national but international. When 
later on the differentiation between art/fine art ( Kunst/Schone Kunst ) was 
established to give art and art education the social prestige of a science, 
artes serviles lost also the idea of aesthetics. The theory of knowledge and 
the theory of beauty are for social reasons detached from the theory of 
techne. After these operations we can go on to talk about the training in/ 
formation of the s kills of the labourer. Academic Bildung, then, expresses 
not a universal but a particular social interest - a call for power. 




2 See Dabrowski, 1 990 

3 Dabrowski, 1990 

4 Dabrowski, 1 990 
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Vocatio 

Another call has also been heard in the history of education - the call for a 
profession. Although even here the starting point has often been the indi- 
vidual's preparation for eternal life, this call has also been associated with 
a bond with other people: it is possible to make oneself worthy through 
other people by making oneself indispensable in the eyes of others. Thus, 
here Bildung means becoming worthy in the estimation of other people, 
not only in one's own estimation. Vocation has become a profession? 

This road to Bildung differs in its intention from the road leading to 
academic Bildung. Traditionally academic Bildung seeks to escape from the 
world and distance itself from it, so that the world can thus be seen more 
clearly, that is, more truly. Ultimately the aim is to write a great illuminat- 
ing book about the world, to recreate the world - and to rise above the 
hurly-burly of one's own restless era. 

A profession, too, is always linked to an aspiration: the desire to make 
things and even people to take on a new form. A profession is not related 
to the idea of escaping the world; rather, a profession requires going out 
into the world: the essence of the world can be learned only by working on 
and with it. A profession makes it possible to create one's own durable 
internal world, which also involves other people, as a source of Bildung - 
that is, freedom - not as barrier to it. 

Vocational Bildung as Modern Bildung 

What was then the basis of the differentiation of artes liberales and artes 
servilesl It goes as follows: When you are forming, through a working proc- 
ess (poiesis) the object of your work, you cannot reform yourself, and when 
you are forming yourself through activity (praxis) you are not forming a 
separate object residing outside you but yourself as a person. 

In fact, it was one of the starting points of the modem times to say that 
you can - in principle and in a philosophical sense - educate yourself 
through work. It means that in principle and in a very fundamental sense 
vocational Bildung is modem Bildung. In the first two decades of the centu- 
ry the realization of this fact confused the academic tradition. 

The practical solutions to the problem were less promising: In the proc- 
ess of forming the modem national state, the idea of praxis, the policy of 
the national state, was the primary consideration. Science and sholarship. 



5 In English we have an interesting distinction between “vocation” and “profession”. Voca- 
tion means that somebody is calling you, but profess/on that you are working on the basis 
of you own confession. The German word “ Beruf means also calling. When T use the word 
“profession” here I do not mean to exclude occupations or vocations from my discussion. 
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and, later on, art, the fine art, had to give their support to the national state. 
And that was a question of money. In return they won the national glory. 
All this meant that the third element, work, poiesis, lost the idea of knowl- 
edge and beauty, a possibility to generate through work general cognitive 
or aesthetic processes, or new social meanings; these tasks were now the 
preserve of science and sholarship and fine art. "The Scientific manage- 
ment" of work expresses the standpoint of science very clearly. Frederic 
Taylor writes in his book "Shop management": 

"My system is in aimed at establishing a clear cut and novel division of 
mental and manual labor throughout the workshops. It is based upon 
the precise time and motion study of each workman's job in isolation 
and relegates the entire mental parts of the tasks in hand to the mana- 
gerial staff." (Frederic Taylor, 1911) 

As regards art, its relation to work was much more complicated: We 
have a very problematic social classification — and thus a social skirmish — 
of craft, art-craft, craft design, design, art design, art industry, art, fine art. 
During the first decades of this century the fine art gained what was clear- 
ly a new position: Art no longer merely reflects beauty of nature but is, 
instead, searching and forming new meanings. 

The result of the whole process was clear: we can easily make a divi- 
sion between the academic and the vocational tradition on this basis: the 
academic represents the tradition of knowledge and truth, fine art the pro- 
duction of social meanings and experience of beauty in the context of na- 
tional citizenship. Work and labour, on the other hand, are special skills 
without their own aims or basis; they are for labour and the labourer. Aca- 
demic education is - then - vocational education for those, who become 
leaders and vocational education general education for those, who will be 
led, as the classical saying aptly expresses the matter. 

Are these distinctions, made in the first modem or early industrial so- 
ciety still powerful enough? What happens if we take seriously the idea of 
a learning society? 6 , that is, the explosive development of knowledge-in- 
tensive industries and media and the changing place, time and function of 
learning? 

At the structural level, the main division within the educational sys- 
tem is, as we know, that between academic and vocational education. We 
know also, that since the Second World War, the comprehensive education 
and the general upper secondary school are formally providers of liberal 
education, i.e. their curriculums are based mainly on science and the hu- 
manities. As late as the year 1992 the general upper secondary school was 



“The idea of “Learning society” was used by Torsten Husen as early as in the 1970s, but 
discussion in Europe is nowadays stimulated by the EU White Paper. See the Whiter Paper 
on Education and Training, 1 995 
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defined in Finland as an institution giving students "the national core Bil- 
dung", without any reference being made to vocational Bildung or to stu- 
dents in vocational education. 

We can see three fundamental bases for learning: science and sholar- 
ship, praxis and work 7 . In traditional thinking, theoria, representing sci- 
ence and sholarship aims to form the ability to see the world as it is, while 
the praxis involves a struggles for the ability to make the world a better 
place trough activity, poiesis the production of beautiful artifacts. The first 
modem solution formed an alliance between science and art, took poiesis 
from them and defunctionalising it by subjecting it to the outside control 
of science and by excluding the questions of beauty from the working proc- 
ess. 

A new solution - late-, post- or second modem, as you wish - is needed 
because unlike in the early industrial society between a worker and the 
object of his or her work there is no longer a tool or a machine but produc- 
tive machinery as a whole. The machinery has learned to use language 
and language has learned to use machinery, and still more: the language 
itself is a part of the machinery of production. To be more exact: What we 
have here is not only the machinery, a technical advance or a productive 
body, that is a biological organ, but a - if one may say so -, a language-like 
texturd surrounding us. 

As a result of this textualisation of our everyday life, the economic 
capital has become ever more dependent on human, social and nature- 
based capital, that is, on human qualifications, social confidence and natu- 
ral resources. The main focus of all the texture around us is an ability to 
read the value residing in living work that has already departed from the 
dead products of that work in such a way that we can, once again, relate 
living work to its products without any loss of economic, human, social or 
nature-based values. This is not only a question of life and death for any 
production unit or economic system but also a struggle for the social exist- 
ent of any social class. 

The problem is, that the dead products of living work are not in the 
literal sense a crystallization of living work, which is how we easily see 
them, but social representations, "hieroglyphs" of the work already com- 
pleted . 9 They express a social way of thinking (Gedankeding). It is - to put 



7 Of course one can immediately raise the question of learning via the Media. In this con- 
text, however, I see Media as a medium, that is, as an element mediating between the 
three bases of main concern here and, I must admit, at the same time, as an element 
that fundamentally restructures place, time and style of learning. 

8 The etymology of texture goes back to Latin and Greek: In Latin, textere is to weave, 
textura (texo+ura) is the art of weaving, texo means putting together or constructing a 
complex structure, textus a bound; in Greek Texrn is the art of metalworking, while in old 
India taksan was a carpenter. Texture also refers to the (complex) structure of a surface. 
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it very shortly - precisely vocational Bildung, that is used in reading and 
writing this social Gedankeding. Why? 

Allgemein Bildung, the general cultivation of academic tradition, science 
and sholarship and fine art was based on separating theoria and praxis from 
poiesis, on productive leisure time to be used for thinking deep or/ and 
high thoughts, on principle of arcanum, that is, the idea that authentic real- 
ity is anchored not in sensible reality but in some substance behind it, in 
insensible reality. Besides beings throughout the early industrial modem 
usually seen as nationally oriented, Allgemein Bildung of this kind, also 
formed in its best works a horizon around the problems of its own era by 
cross-iUuminating everyday life and its problems. 

The Allgemein, general of vocational Bildung is based, in principle, on 
the educative feedback generated by the object when it is worked on. If 
you hit your axe on a stone, you learn very quickly not to do it a second 
time. When the means and the objects of work manifest themselves in a 
textual form, it is impossible to perceive this kind of feedback without a 
reflective, conceptual means to open the feedback. The worker must mas- 
ter the language of the machinery and of the object of the work. What is 
most important, they have to be able to relate themselves to the objects and 
products of their work, not only through the given vocational means and 
concepts, whatever they may be, but also through a social way of thinking 
(Gedankeding). This third language is the language of vocational Bildung. 
The general element of vocational Bildung is thus bound up with the mate- 
riality of social texture, that is, with a reflection of dead work. This Allge- 
mein is, then, never merely symbols of or texts by a productive mind, but 
an unfolding of the hieroglyph of real work, already completed. 

Unfortunately, there is a fatal impotence in both types of Allgemein Bil- 
dung. Academic and vocational Bildung. The academic tradition provides 
the means to read and write a book about the world but only through its 
social position the power to change the world. The vocational tradition 
has the means of change but only inside the social way of thinking. It has 
not enough power for cross-iUuminating the praxis of texturing the prod- 
ucts of work already completed. 

Together the two traditions might have something that neither has alone. 
If we reintroduce the questions of beauty, truth and good life, that is es- 
thetic, science and scholarship, and politics into the poiesis, we have a pos- 
sibility to cross-illuminating the social way of thinking through the most 
concrete and general social bounds, through the bonds of living work. 



9 See Kurz, R, 1988. 
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